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YOU CAN MAKE YOUR MONEY 


IMMORTAL 


The General Assembly’s Training School is preparing 
lay leaders whose influence in the Church will never die. 
When your time comes to leave your possessions, would 
you not be happy to know that you had provided in your 
will for a part of your estate to continue to provide the 
teaching of the Bible and the history and program of the 
Church to these future leaders ? 


The legal name of the corporation is THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 
WORKERS, INC. 


For additional information write The President, 3400 
Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


Noted for its Tutorial Plan and Honors Courses 










Write to the Registrar 
SOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, Tennessee 








GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Founded 1812 


For young women. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. In the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs, 
Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof residence hall. 


For catalogue address 
French W. Thompson, President Lewisburg, W. Va. 











Where did the 80th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., meet? : 

Who was the retiring Moderator? 

Who was elected Moderator for this year? 

Tell something of the emphasis laid on Evan- 
gelism. 

What State holds a yearly “Chain of Missionary 
Assemblies”? : ‘ 

What two special features of the Chain this year 
are worthy of notice? 

What is the purpose of the United Christian Adult 
Conferences? 

Tell something of the status of Student Work in 
our Southern Presbyterian Church today. 

“Appointed to Serve” at home and abroad. To 
whom does this phrase refer? 

What offer of the head of the Gymnasium had 
the desired effect on a difficult lad? 

What subjects were discussed at the Layworkers’ 
Conference in Lavras? ; 

What hindrance did the Roman Catholic priest 
put in the way of success in the American Evan- 
gelical School at Varginha? 

How many years has Dr. Thompson served our 
Brazi! Mission? 

What are the two outstanding institutions at 
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Garanhuns in our North Brazil Mission? 

What did Ponciano mean when he said the little 
sister “had just finished dying”? 

Tell something of the ways in which Central 
Church in Atlanta is trying to minister to the needs 
of the people near-by. 

What are some of the methods used by the 
church in Woodruff to reach and serve the Negroes 
of that town? 

For how many years has the Negro Woman’s Con- 
ference of South Carolina been conducted? 

How long did Sarah Potts attend the Emmanuel 
Neighborhood House before accepting Christ? 

What was the effect of Sarah’s baptism upon her 
family and friends? 

Who was Frank Hall Wright? Tell something of 
his early life and education. 

What influence did Cyrus Kingsbury have upon 
the life of Allen Wright? What fruits did this in- 
fluence bring forth in the life of Frank Hall Wright? 

What great decision concerning his talent as a 
singer did Frank Hall Wright have to make? 

Who is Rev. C. J. Matthews and what churches 
does he serve? 

Tell briefly the history of the Little River- 
Dominick Church. j 
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A Meditation 


“WHEN | SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS” 


Nore: This hymn meditation was prepared by our Japanese friend, Tamiko Okamura, whom the women of our 
Church have sponsored through four years of study in America in preparation for service among her own people. 
Miss Okamura sang this hymn into the depths of many a heart in the closing consecration service of the Montreat Aux- 
iliary Training School last summer, and it was at the request of the Committee on Woman’s Work that she prepared 
this brief meditation, Surely her consecrated life of Christian purpose is here revealed and should challenge every 
heart of us. ‘ 


It is an undeniable fact that there are many who are conscious of the blessed atmosphere of the 
Christian fellowship centered around the church and prefer to breathe in it; and yet there are few 
who would remain sensitive to the challenge of Jesus Christ crucified, the first dynamic cause by 
which we have decided to direct our lives toward God. We are apt to forget that it was beneath 
the Cross of Calvary that our souls first heard the call, “Ye are not your own.” So, may we search 
our hearts and see what it is that drives our lives—these lives which we owe to Christ? ~ 

The sense of specific mission which belonged to Isaiah, the great prophet of God, sprang directly 
from his vision of God. And this vision was so impressive that it idloniatied all his life. It was this 
experience of reality of God that served as the dynamic driving force in his great life of service to 
God. It was essential, even with such a great prophet, to have the vivid experience of God in order 
that he might influence others to direct their lives toward Him; then how much more it is necessary 
that we should renew the vision of God which springs from our meditation upon the Cross of Jesus 
Christ, the supreme expression of the love of God toward us. 

Isaac Watts, the father of English hymnody, has so beautifully expressed a meditation on the 
Cross when he wrote (1707) 


When I survey the wondrous cross, 

On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


In this hymn, I find myself breathing the deepest aspiration of my soul. For, in any finest and 
sublimest experience of human hearts there is a universal appeal. 

But, oh, how often I find myself living as though Christ has never suffered for me and for others 
on the Cross! But it is the most blessed moment in my life when I find myself looking up to His 
Cross with contrite heart; for then, I know that I do not live for myself, but for Christ to whom 
I owe my life and all. So, may this be the confession of my soul: 


Forbid it Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God: 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


So long have I lived without realizing the costliness of peace and love which I breathe! I pray 
that this may be my ever fresh reaction to the reality of the broken heart of God: 


See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


So, grant us Lord, grace to respond to the perfect love that was manifested on the Cross of Cal- 
vary; and may this be the praise of my life to Thee: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
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Informal Notes About Another 
General Assembly 


By ELIZABETH K. LYNCH* 





Former Moderators who attended the General Assembly, pictured with the present Moderator: Left to right—Standing, 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Dr. Frank C. Brown (present Moderator), Dr. Thomas W. Currie; Seated, Dr. T. S. Clyce, Dr. 
Edward Mack, Dr. William Crowe. 


RaRELY DOES ANY GROUP STRIVE AS DILIGENTLY, AS 
patiently, and as prayerfully to transcend mere ma- 
jority rule and to reach instead the highest possible 
degree of oneness of mind as did this last General 
Assembly which met in May in Chattanooga. This 
last Assembly met during the dark tense days of the 
German blitzkrieg into Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, and on toward the channel. The long dark 
arm of war, evil, and chaos thrust its shadow even 
into the Assembly’s place of meeting and affected 
many of its decisions, many of its thoughts, and 
many of its prayers. Debates and disagreements 
were many times tempered and softened by the re- 
membrance that the day is now at hand when chaos 
threatens the very existence of all religion which 
does not conserve its energies for concentration on 
vital principles and deep basic convictions. It was 





*Miss Lynch, who reported on the General Assembly for the 
Survey, is a member of the staff of the Stewardship Committee. 


as if the Assembly realized that in such a day Pres- 
byterians, and indeed all Christians, must move to- 
gether and be of one mind together just as far as 
is at all possible. Time and again the Assembly in- 
sisted that pondering on important church and 
world problems be continued not .merely until a 
majority opinion was reached but until every pos- 
sible effort was made to find plans and principles 
upon which all or nearly all might be willing to 
move forward together. 

The Assembly commissioners voted to “keep on 
keeping on” with the discussion toward eventual 
union with the Northern and other Presbyterian 
bodies; they voted that this is “not a proper time or 
occasion” to protest to the President for sending a 
personal representative to the Vatican; they voted 
without a dissenting voice to adopt and spread 
abroad the report on social and moral welfare; and 
they asked about using the radio as a vehicle for 
disseminating the Church’s ideas and ideals and 
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Foreign Mission group: Left to right—Top row: Rev. Frank 
A. Brown, China; Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (retired) ; 
Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea (retired); Mrs. and Rev. L. O. 
McCutchen, Korea. Bottom row: Rev. R. F. Cleveland, 
Africa; Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa; Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
Executive Secretary Foreign Missions; Rev. T. L. Harns- 
berger, Africa; Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 


showed animated interest in that question. They 
displayed an unusually prayerful and devotional 
attitude not only during the scheduled devotional 
periods but throughout all deliberations. The 
Assembly halted its proceedings countless times for 
prayer for bleeding Europe. They called all our 
members to a day of repentance, fasting and prayer 
for peace based on righteousness and asked the 
President of the United States to set a world day of 
prayer for peace based on righteousness. The 
Assembly manifested responsiveness to the urgency 
of heightened interest in evangelism both at home 
and abroad. 


EVANGELISM HERE TO STAY 


The Assembly made it clear that in this hour of 
trial an emphasis on evangelism is here to stay. It 
voted to continue its committee on evangelism and 
its evangelistic crusade. But the concept of the word 
“evangelism” is becoming ever broader—ever more 
packed with meaning. A significantly large number 
of reports and addresses to the Assembly linked the 
word: “evangelism” with one or another aspect of 
the Church’s work, and soldered them into inextri- 
cable oneness. “Evangelism and Stewardship,” 
“Evangelism and Religious Education,” “Evangel- 
ism and Missions,” “Evangelism and Social and 
Moral Welfare”—these were subjects of repeated 
emphasis. There was sometimes a groping for and 
sometimes a declaration about the true relationship 
which these words and concepts and ideas all bear 
one toward another, giving evidence that there is 
no such thing as “simple evangelism”—that reli- 
gious education, stewardship, missions, leadership 
training, and social and moral welfare are not 
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secondary to evangelism, but that each is definitely 
related to it—that without them evangelism does 
not find fruition, and that without evangelism these 
others lose their very reason for existing. It is em- 
phatically and repeatedly maintained that the 
Church’s primary function is to weave the cloth of 
evangelism. But, whereas in many quarters of our 
Church it has often been felt that these other aspects 
should be added as the desirable but secondary 
trimmings to the garment made from the cloth of 
evangelism, the Assembly this year took special 
pains to declare, again and again, that these other 
aspects must be considered not as secondary trim- 
mings but as the very warp and woof of the cloth 
itself. 

It is interesting to note that the three matters be- 
fore the Assembly which the Associated Press staff 
man picked out for emphasis are these: the matter 
of union, the overtures for protest to the President 
concerning the envoy to the Vatican, and the Social 
and Moral Welfare Committee’s report. It is im- 
portant to note that those three items have in com- 
mon the fact that they have a more direct, obvious, 
practical bearing on the heartfelt interests and prob- 
lems of a larger number of people than do any 
others. Perhaps the report on evangelism or re- 
ligious education could or should eventually have 
more effect on the lives of general readers of secular 
papers, but that is not now evident to those readers. 
These three chosen by the A. P. begin right down 
in the general readers’ present points of interest. 
Perhaps the Associated Press has unconsciously or 
otherwise pointed to something significant. Perhaps 
it is Our error to even expect the newspapers to deal 
with interests which we wish the general public had 
but which they simply do not now have. Moreover, 
perhaps a Christlike comment or decision on even 
the smallest matter of present-day genuine public 
interest and concern will cause many eyes to glance 
toward Christianity which could not yet even see 
any point to the most towering statement of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

Fifteen presbyteries overtured the General Assem- 
bly to protest against the action of the President of 
the U. S. in sending his personal representative to 
the Vatican. However, between the time those pres- 
byteries formulated their requests and the time they 
were put before the General Assembly—between 
the time the united Methodist Conference voted to 
protest and the meeting of our Assembly—the 
world situation changed drastically with Hictler’s 
deadly thrust upon Holland and Belgium. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution stating that “this is 
not a propert time or occasion” for the Church to 
exercise its right of “humble petition in cases ¢x- 
traordinary,” reiterating, however, the Church’s be- 
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lief in separation of Church and State, by citing 
chapters 23 and 25 of the Confession of Faith. This 
adequately set forth the historic position of our 
Church without embarrassing or harassing the 
President in these perilous times. This was one of 
the instances where the Assembly seemed to want 
not a mere Majority vote—it wanted to keep on 
thinking and pondering about it until a way was 
found that met with general approval. This it did. 

The Assembly found a way to proceed with the 
Committee on Codperation and Union so that a 
counting of votes was unnecessary—the majority 
being an unquestionable one. The last Assembly 
asked the presbyteries to express themselves on the 
whole matter of union. The presbyteries made their 
replies in terms of continuing or not continuing the 
Permanent Committee on Codperation and Union. 
Forty-eight of the total 88 presbyteries sent in 
affirmative replies, which varied all the way from 
wholehearted confidence in the Committee to rather 
severe limitations on its powers and scope. Thirty- 
six presbyteries sent in varying shades of negative 
replies, though even some of these carried the hope 
of eventual union. Though there was considerable 
debate on the issue, the commissioners came to 
agreement with a somewhat unexpected degree of 
ease and unanimity, voting to continue the Com- 
mittee on Coéperation and Union, giving it instruc- 
tions to stress codperation with all Presbyterian 
bodies, and providing safeguards in certain matters 
including soundness and purity of our own doc- 
trines and creed. No one argued for union now. No 
one seemed to want union until everybody wants it. 
Many pointed out the value of calm continued 
thought and prayer about a future union—perhaps 
years hence. It was pointed out, however, that there 
is importance and value, in the meantime, in “estab- 
lishing points of contact” with the Northern body, 
“getting the North and South used to each other,’— 
working together, hoping together, and praying 
together. Out of this came the decision that Dr. 
Edward Mack, retiring moderator, be delegated to 
attend the U. S. A. General Assembly to extend 
official fraternal greetings, frequently extended by 
telegram only. 


SociaAL AND Morat WELFARE FarED WELL 


For the first time in the five-year life history of 
the Permanent Committee on Social and Moral 
Welfare, its annual report was adopted without a 
word of discussion, without a dissenting vote, and 
without a word of revision or amendment! The 
pros and cons of the existence and value of such a 
committee did, however, receive ample debate but 
the Assembly finally voted its favor for the com- 
mittee with comparatively few dissenting voices. 
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This is significant when it is remembered that the 


very existence of the Committee has been vigorously 
debated at the two previous Assemblies. 

Something else the Assembly did was to elect 
their moderator on the first ballot. Dr. Frank C. 
Brown, forceful, and younger than most modera- 
tors, was elected by an easy majority on the first 
ballot. Dr. Brown is pastor of the largest church in 
the Assembly—the First Church at Dallas. He is 
noted for his emphasis on evangelism. He preached 
an evangelistic sermon for the Assembly, as did also 
Dr. Edward Mack, the beloved retiring moderator. 
To Dr. Brown should be attributed much of the de- 
votional and prayerful spirit that continuously per- 
vaded the Assembly. To Dr. Brown fell the most 
difficult task of deciding when the parliamentary 
rules should take precedence and when forbearance, 
love, and courtesy should take precedence. 

If there had been a close division of opinion on 
those issues which were most laboriously debated, 
some of those present might have been discouraged 
and might have wondered if Presbyterians were 
going forward. But there was no such close divi- 
sion. It was not as if the Assembly needed to hear 
the debates in order to make up its mind; it was 
rather that, though the Commissioners were pretty 
generally agreed already, they waited until every- 
one had a full opportunity of expressing himself. 





Three brothers, all ministers, preaching in three states, met 
at Chattanooga as commissioners. Left to right—The 
Reverends Marshall B. Dendy, Acworth, Ga.; Henry B. 
Dendy, Weaverville, N. C.; and W. H. Dendy, Reidville, S. C. 
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Commissioners from Snedecor Memo. 
rial: Left to right—Standing, Rey. John 
W. Rice, Robert Vining, A. C. Brown. 
Seated, Tass Turner, Rev. A. S. Arm. 
strong, Rev. B. Preston. 


Six Home 
Missionaries: 


Left to Right— 
N. Gonzalez, Rev. 
R. H. Stone, Rev. 
J. A. Hernandez, 
Rev. R. M. Ar- 
mendarez,_ Rev. 
W. L. Cooper, 
Rev. Walter K. 
Keys. 





Left to right—Commnissioners 
Jeff Goen, Goodland, Okla- 
homa, Rev. Nelson Wolfe, 
Fillmore, Oklahoma, Rev. E. 
S. Rodriguez, Dallas, Texas. 
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Sometimes they waited patiently, sometimes im- 
atiently but with good humor and good will. It 
was a real delight to watch a few incisively alert 
minds reveal fallacies of opposing arguments, bring 
the trend of thought back from its wanderings, and 
clear the air with a half dozen brief sentences. It 
seemed to your reporter that there was this year 
more willingness to watch for the emergence of 
truth in the process of debate, less concentration on 
winning the debate for the mere sake of winning the 
debate; more capacity and willingness to recognize 
a new angle to an old question, and an attitude of 
mental listening. 

The one lone overture asking for reéntrance into 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Assembly’s 
adoption, without ado, of. the negative reply as 
recommended by the standing committee, seem- 
ingly indicated that interest in the matter is negli- 
gible. However, it is interesting to know that the 
standing committee was very closely divided on this 
question. Interest then is not entirely negligible. 

One of the loveliest services during the whole 
Assembly was a tribute to Dr. Henry H. Sweets for 
his long and untiring efforts of fourteen years, so 
recently culminating in the completion of the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund. The whole Assembly seemed 
to take delight in honoring him, and made very evi- 
dent their satisfaction and gratification that the new 
Fund will mean a great deal in lifting the morale 
among the ministry and church officers, and will 
help solve many problems which have long faced 
the Church. 

Dr. Frank A. Brown, one of our missionaries on 
furlough from China, reminded the Assembly that, 
though Europe too now bleeds and dies, indescrib- 
able suffering goes on and on in the East. He told 
how the interdenominational Church Committee 
for China Relief is bringing efficient alleviation to 
the misery of millions in China. He said that, for 
every dollar Presbyterians were giving through this 
committee, the committee was putting two or three 
dollars into the hands of our missionaries for dis- 
tribution among the refugees who look to them for 
food and drugs and shelter. The Assembly voted 
hearty endorsement to the Church Committee for 
China Relief and commended it to our people for 
their generous gifts. 

Two important highlights of the week were the 
two programs featuring speeches by five young peo- 
ple—three new appointees to foreign-mission serv- 
ice and two products of the Assembly’s Training 
School. Winifred Kellersberger, Jack Vinson, and 
Robert Earnest told the Assembly why they have 
chosen to work in Africa, China, and Brazil re- 
spectively. The first two are from missionary fami- 
lies, Miss Kellersberger being the daughter of our 
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missionary surgeon in the Belgian Congo, and Mr. 
Vinson being one of the twin sons of our Church's 
martyr who was slain by bandits in China in 1931. 
They spoke inspiringly of “going home” to Africa 
and China to carry on the work of their parents. 
After these three young people had spoken, an- 
nouncement was made that the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement will be revived this summer at 
Montreat. The plan is to gather 1,000 laymen to 
Montreat for a conference August 9, 10, and 11, in 
an effort to arrest the decline in the missionary 
enterprise. ‘ 

Mary Elizabeth Price, a graduate of the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, who has been serving as a 
director of religious education for five years, and 
Mary Brownlee Boyce, president of the student 
body at A. T. S., gave first-hand evidence that the 
Assembly’s Training School is worthy of the en- 
dowment fund of $350,000 now being sought, by 
describing what the school had meant to them. And 
incidentally, I cannot resist mentioning Dr, W. T. 
Thompson, professor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and at A. T. S., who has a most unusual under- 
standing of the youth of today. He spoke on the 
performance of the Assembly’s Training School, 
and I believe he could convince the most skeptical. 
He showed how A. T. S. sharpens for its students 
the tools of evangelism in the light of the best 
known methods of Bible study and in the light of 
the best that science has to offer in better under- 
standing of the psychology and problems of pres- 
ent-day youth. 

The Assembly manifested interest and deep con- 
cern in the matter of full participation by home- 
mission pastors in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. It 
is an urgent hope that there be increased gifts to the 
various home-mission agencies so that full partici- 
pation can be arranged without decrease in the ap- 
propriations for the salaries of these workers. 

Increased understandings of four aspects of our 
Home Mission work were brought to the Assembly 
in messages presented by four home missionaries: 
Rev. Nelson Wolfe, full-blooded Chickasaw Indian, 
pastor of Sanday Creek Church at Fillmore, Okla- 
homa; the Rev. J. W. Rice, Negro principal of the 


home mission day school and pastor at Scotlandville, 


La.; the Rev. R. M. Armendariz, pastor of the Mexi- 
can church at Mercedes, Texas, and Rev. W. L. 
Cooper, principal of Stuart Robinson mountain 
school at Blackey, Ky. 

During the closing hours of the Assembly a reso- 
lution which aroused a considerable interest asked 
that radio executives be contacted looking toward 
the use of the radio to promulgate Christian ideas 
and ideals. This was referred to the Assembly’s 

(Continued on page 322) 
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The Florida Chain of 


Missionary Assemblies 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


ANYONE WHO HAS BEEN IN FLORIDA IN JANUARY AND 
February is likely to know about the Florida Chain 
of Missionary Assemblies. But this project in mis- 
sionary inter-codperation is worth knowing about 
elsewhere. 

Under the leadership of a strong committee of 
women, representing all denominations, a team of 
a dozen or more speakers from different parts of the 
world is brought to the state, and conventions of 
two or three days’ duration are held in the largest 
churches of sixteen cities and towns. Beginning at 
Jacksonville, the “Chain” moves down to Miami, 
back to Orlando, thence down to St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, and then finally back upstate to Talla- 
hassee. 

The Chain of Missionary Assemblies started over 
twenty-five years ago. It began in a small way in 
one or two towns, and now, through magnificent 
leadership, has been broadened to covef the whole 
state. 

The state director is Miss B. Louise Woodford, a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., by the 
way, under whose capable and untiring leadership 
the movement has been brought to a high stage of 
efficiency, and a work is being accomplished of 
very real significance. Associated with Miss Wood- 
ford in the Jacksonville area is Mrs, J. M. Edenfield, 
chairman, formerly the president of the Synodical 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
Florida. 

Associated with Miss Woodford is a State Board 
of Directors, comprising over twenty of the leading 
church women of the state. Co6dperating with the 
State Board is a larger committee of over a thousand, 
representing 250 Protestant churches. The work 
has the cordial codperation of the pastors of the 
churches. A sponsoring membership of $1.00, with 
other gifts, takes care of the budget. 


*Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., is Educational Secretary of Foreign 
Missions. 


Last year, during the month of meetings there 
were 625 addresses made, with an estimated attend- 
ance of 150,000. The speakers are chosen largely 
from the membership of the various Mission Boards, 
from the missionaries on furlough of the various 
churches, some available nationals temporarily in 
this country, and also one or more distinctively in- 
spirational speakers from this country or from 
abroad. 

There are two special features of the Chain that 
are worthy of special note. One is its fostering of 
coéperation among the different churches. The 
meetings, representing as they do the work and 
personnel of the great Protestant divisions of Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Disciples, etc., demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of such coéperative effort. Codperation 
among churches is after all involved in the whole 
Christian scheme of things; codperation is essentially 
Christian. 

The other noteworthy feature of the Florida 
Chain is the enhanced appreciation that world mis- 
sions is made to hold in the minds of many not from 
Florida only, but also from other states from Maine 
to California. The Church’s missionary program is 
seen to be a movement of tremendous proportions, 
touching every race and area of the globe, and re- 
quiring for its successful accomplishment the largest 
codperation and the most sacrificial support of all 
of us who love our Lord, what’er our name or sign. 

It would mean much to the progress of the King- 
dom if such gatherings could be held in every Amer- 
ican city. It would be of inestimable service in 
widening mental and spiritual horizons, in the elimi- 
nation of national and race prejudice, in ennobling 
the conception of many with regard to the magni- 
tude and magnificence of the world missionary 
enterprise, and in hastening the more adequate ful- 
filling of this, the Church’s bequeathed task. 





Missionary Arrivals 


From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Hassell, 
From Mextco—Miss Pattye Southerland 
Miss Carolyn Rogers 
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srofound 
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By C. DARBY FULTON* be 
Fund, “ 
IN THE PASSING oF Dr. S. H. Cuestrer at Brack Mountain, “It was my good fortune to be closely associated with Bhs 
North Carolina, on Saturday, April 27, 1940, the whole him before our Church had organized Woman’s Work, and en. He 
Church, and especially the cause of Foreign Missions, lost a my work with the women’s Foreign Mission Soc’eties was Work in 
trusted friend and leader. under his supervision. He was always kind, considerate and he Scer 
Samuel Hall Chester, the son of Charles and Caroline courteous—never too busy to lend his aid in any way. pul as | 
(Yemans) Chester, was born at Mt. Holly, Arkansas, January “His heart and soul were wrapped up in the great Cause pas 
17, 1851. He received his college education at Wash- of Foreign Missions. I was in his home during one Dr. C 
ington and Lee University, graduating as valedic- summer when the contributions to foreign missions Fraterni 
torian of his class in 1872, with the degree of were falling off, and things looked dark for Carolina 
Bachelor of Arts. After completing his the- the missionaries on the field. I often heard of Divir 
ological education at Union Theological him walking the floor in the early morn- In 188 
Seminary, Virginia, in 1875, he devoted ing hours, and knew he was planning of Wilt 
seventeen years of his life to four and praying that those committed to 
pastorates: “Castanea Grove, North his care might not suffer. He made 
Carolina, 1875-82; Hawfields and the remark that he believed if his 
Cross Roads Churches, Orange heart were bared the name of 
Presbytery, 1883-88; Franklin, Ten- every missionary would be found 
nessee, 1888-91; Second Church, written upon it. ; 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1891-92. “In all of Dr. Chester’s work, Septet 
But it was preéminently in his Mrs, Chester shared. Their home Septer 
service to the cause of Foreign was open to friends at all times, Septet 
Missions that he made his great but, especially to the missionaries Septet 
contribution to our Church. He on furlough who were passing ni 
was Secretary of Foreign Mis- through Nashville, it was a haven Septe’ 
sions, 1893-1911, Secretary of For- of rest. Whether or not Dr, 
eign Correspondence, 1911-23, and Chester was at home, Mrs. Ches- 

Editor of The Missionary Survey, ter, always the gracious hostess, Septe 
1923-27. made the sojourn—whether long Sente 
Only those who have followed or short—a delightful memory. a y 
in the succession of Dr. Chester and “The late Bishop Walter Lambuth, Septe 

had opportunity from time to time to missionary Bishop of the M. E. Church, 
see the fruits of the methods, and poli- South, once remarked that Dr. Chester 
cies he instituted, can begin to- appreciate was a missionary statesman. His knowledge Sept 
the qualities of true statesmanship that char- of the world field, his clear perception, and his Sept 
acterized his work. Some of the great crises of sweet spirit of brotherly love, made him a power in P 
our Foreign Mission history came during his ad- international and interdenominational board meetings. Sept 
ministration, and were invariably handled with great wis- “His was a brilliant intellect and a cultured mind. He had Sept 
dom, patience, and ability. wonderful powers of expression. When he was preparing 
An intimate view of Dr. Chester is given us by Miss his material as Editor of the Missionary Survey, it was a Gone 
Margaret McNeilly, daughter of the late Rev. J. H. Mc- joy to take his dictation as his thoughts unfolded as a flower S P 
Neilly, D.D., for many years Chairman of the Executive to the sun in finished diction. The months spent in his em- sept 
Committee of Foreign Missions. Miss McNeilly has served ploy were golden milestones in my life. 
as a member of the Foreign Mission office staff in Nashville “Dr. Chester loved the beautiful in literature, art, nature, Sep' 
for thirty years, and was for four years Dr, Chester’s secre- and music. He had a melodious tenor voice, and was happy Sep 
tary. She gives us the following insight into his character when, with his children gathered around the piano, they Se 
and life: spent an evening in making sweet music. T 
“My earliest recollection of Dr. Chester dates back to my “Dr. Chester was a faithful ‘Soldier of the Cross,’ a loyal Sep 
childhood. My father was for some years Chairman of the friend, of tender sympathies and deep affection—a great dep 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. On his return soul.” Ser 
home, after a tedious, and many times trying day in the Dr. Chester was honorably retired by the General As- Ser 
Committee, where intricate problems and reports had been sembly in 1923, though he continued in service, editing the S 
digested by Dr. Chester and presented to the Committee for Missionary Survey (later the PresByTERIAN SuRVEY) until wm 
action, I have heard him say, ‘Chester is the most patient 1927, when he moved away from Nashville, after having Sef 
man and the clearest thinker I have ever known.’ been voted the honorary status of Secretary Emeritus. Sey 
“Dr. Chester was often in our home as a dinner guest. His statesmanlike qualities made him known far beyond the Se 
His visits were eargerly anticipated. He had a fund of inter- bounds of our own Church, and he served during his active Se: 
esting and humorous stories to tell, and the evenings passed _life the wider interests of Missions in its interdenominational S | 
all too quickly. and international aspects. He was President of the Western 7. 
———.- Section of the General Council of the Reformed Churches Se 
*Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D., is the Executive Secretary of the holding the Presbyterian System. He traveled widely Se 
Foreign Mission Committee. 
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profound knowledge of the affairs of Foreign Missions 
that made him a recognized authority. He was the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s representative to visit Europe after the 
World War to consider relief to the European churches. He 
was a Director of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Insurance 
Fund, Philadelphia, for a number of years. 

Dr. Chester’s literary gifts are well known to those who 
have read the clear and logically-convincing products of his 

en. He was the author of Lights and Shadows of Mission 
Work in the Far East, Pioneer Days in Arkansas, and Behind 
the Scenes, an autobiographical account of his administra- 
tion as Secretary of Foreign Missions. He also produced 
innumerable articles and tracts. 

Dr. Chester was a member of the Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity and was also a Mason. Davidson College, North 
Carolina, conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

In 1884 Dr. Chester was married to Miss Susan W. Willard 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, Mrs. Chester survives her 


husband and resides at her home in Montreat, North Caro- 
lina. Six children also survive: Mrs. Julia Pearce, Montreat, 
North Carolina; Major Martin Chester, United States Army, 
San Antonio, Texas; Samuel H. Chester, Jr., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Dr. John Chester, United States Army, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Emerson Chester, Illinois; Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Millan, New Jersey. 


The final summons came to Dr. Chester on Saturday 
morning, April 27, at Black Mountain, North Carolina, The 
funeral services, attended by scores of friends from all parts 
of the Church, were conducted there by Drs. John W. 
Caldwell, G. F. Bell, and R. C. Anderson, on Monday, April 
29. Burial was in the Swannanoa Cemetery, North Carolina. 


The members of the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions and the staff join with the whole Church in grati- 
tude to God for the life of this noble man. He has set 
winds stirring that will continue to waft the sails of mercy 
and grace to far distant shores through years to come. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China. 

September 2—Mrs. F. M. Pearce, Jr., Mexico. 
September 3—Miss Virginia W. Holladay, Africa. 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 


September 


September 
September 
September 


4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (re- 
tired). Address, 204 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 

4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China. 

5—Rev. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan 
(retired). Address, 1323 Garden St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


September 6—Mrs. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (retired). 


September 
September 


Address, Lancaster, Texas. 
7—Rev. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (re- 
tired). Address, Davidson, N. C. 


September g—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico. 
September 1o—Mrs. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
September 1o—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 
September 12—Miss Janette Fontaine, Africa. 
September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 
September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan. 
September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 
September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 
September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 
September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil. 
September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China. 
September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China. 
September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China. 


September 
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19—Miss Addie Sloan, China (retired). 


Address, Box 42, Orland, Cal. 


September 
September 


z0—Rev. J. H. Brady, Japan. 
21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa. 


September 22—Rev. T. B. Southall, Korea. 
September 23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea. 
September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa. 
September 27—Mrs, W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
September 28—Mrs. C. L. Crane, Africa. 
September 28—Rev. Edward S, Currie, China. 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (re- 
tired). Address, Montreat, N. C. 
September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China. 
September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 
September 29—Rev. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
September 30—Mrs. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 


Eprror’s Note:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with sig- 
nature only, bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages of 
this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box’ 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





DEATH OF MISS MATTIE S. TATE 


Announcement of the death on April 12, 1940 in 
Mexico, Missouri, of Miss Mattie S. Tate, retired 
missionary of our Korea Mission, has been received. 
Miss Tate was one of the members of the “Pioneer 
Band of Seven” who went to Korea to open that 
Mission in 1892. We hope to have a sketch of Miss 
Tate at a later date. 
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THROUGHOUT THE MONTHS AND WEEKS THAT MY 
thoughts have been turned on the above topic, my 
mind has gone over again and again the characteris- 
tics of present-day Christianity as compared to or 
contrasted with the Christianity of the past. I have 
directed my thoughts to people, both in the present 
and in the past, who have lived or were living full 
lives for Christ, and manifesting these lives as Christ 
would have them do. It was during the week be- 
fore Easter that I realized that, while the time seems 
long as measured in years, the peoples of today are 
very little different from those who walked the 
earth with Christ. The contradictory actions of the 
disciples, those fortunate and godly men who en- 
joyed the fellowship and companionship with 
Christ, were quite human and normal in the light of 
today. One day they were showing their love and 
devotion for Christ; another day they were clamor- 
ing for supremacy and position; and then, one day, 
they were even deserting and denying their Lord 
and Master. How parallel are our lives with theirs! 
At times nothing can shake our love and faith in 
Christ, and then by our negligence, our unworthy 
actions, we forget all the lessons Christ has taught 
us, and undo much of the good those lessons have 
accomplished. 

The putting into action of Christian discipleship 
is not easy. If only we would realize and accept the 
fact that the life of Jesus is the standard for ours, 
and His character, the type which should be ours. 
Jesus measures our lives in terms of His own. His 
was a perfect and full life. He pleads with His fol- 
lowers: “Be ye perfect” (complete in Him). 

Let us look for a moment at the life of Christ as 
recorded in the Gospels. Luke tells us that Jesus 
“mereased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” In other words, he says, Christ de- 
veloped foursquare—mentally, physically, spirit- 
ually, and socially. Using the living tools, the brain, 
the body, the heart, and the soul that God gave 
Him, He developed them fully throughout His life. 
Ideal growth for us, also, should be along these same 
lines, not overstressing nor neglecting any of the 
four, but making the spiritual growth an integrating 
center to the other three. 

If we are to make our Christianity real, we must 
first understand what we mean by Christianity. The 
Christianity that Christ taught is a simple thing. It 
is absolute, pure morality but more; it is absolute, 


*Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Huntington, W. Va. 
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How Make My Christianity Real 


By LOLAS PROSE BREWER* 


pure religion, the Word of God with all its truths; 
and the love of God acting without any hindrance 
from surrounding distractions. Real Christianity 
gives men new life, the God-way or the highest and 
best way of life. It is not a system of doctrines, but 
rather a method of attaining oneness with God. It is 
Christ dwelling in us, the radiating center of all of 
our experience. 


We have a clear indication that Jesus believed the 
Christianity He taught to be eternal, that the basic 
facts of it would last forever, for we hear Him say 
in Luke 21:33, “Heaven and earth shall pass away: 
but my words shall not pass away.” He knew that 
His teaching was permanent and would remain so 
throughout the years. So sure was He of this fact 
that He took no pains to perpetuate His thoughts. 
He founded no institutions as monuments to His 
words, He did not write His words in a book; rather 
He wrote them in the hearts of men. He bade His 
friends and His followers to give freely the truths 
that they had received. He is still writing them in 
the hearts and lives of men and women today. He 
knew that what is of God cannot fail, for God 
keeps His own. The Word of God, filled with 
eternal truth, cuts deep paths in the lives of those 
who will accept and claim its promises. Christianity 
demands constant and consistent attention. Every 
waking hour is building up the attitudes and desires 
that make us what we really are. This alertness on 
our part should not be a duty nor a task but rather 
a rare treasure, an overwhelming joy, a great privi- 
lege toward which we all should strive. 

If we are to accept Christianity as Christ’s pattern 
for living, would it not be wise to look for a few 
moments on Christ’s habits? Just as He realized the 
need of keeping a healthy body, so He also prac- 
ticed certain religious habits that He knew would 
keep Him fit or in condition for the mental and 
spiritual part of His life. He knew all the old Jew- 
ish laws and rites as set forth in the Bible, and was 
able not only to expound them but to add deeper 
and fuller meanings to the words of the early 
prophets and teachers. He strengthened His spirit- 
ual life by praying often to His Father. He went to 
church; even as a small boy, He was taught this 
need. And He exercised the powers He possessed. 
This was done through His teaching, His healing, 
and His preaching. 

As we strive to make our Christianity real, we 
should measure our lives by His. On our Personal 
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Guide we find some heart-searching questions 
which help us in this. 


|. Am I learning of Christ and His work? 


Too often we carelessly check this question and 
pass on, giving very little thought to the issues in- 
volved. Jesus said, “Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God.” He was talking 
to His followers of that day, but it still holds true 
with us today. We cannot hope to have others 
thrill to the good news of salvation, of Christianity, 
if it does not first thrill us. We gain our inspiration 
and enrichment from the Bible, which was inspired 
by God. The Bible, through its given messages, 
opens to us the meaning and purpose of life and 
presents a challenge that we cannot ignore. The 
Bible is a whole library of the deepest and most 
earnest thoughts and feelings and love ever recorded 
in speech. We cannot expect to make our Chris- 
tianity real to others by a more or less haphazard 
reading of a few snatches of the Scriptures during 
the week, but we should read the Bible regularly 
with confidence and faith. 

Our forefathers had time to read the Bible be- 
cause it was one of the few, if not the only book, 
they possessed. But this generation is being led 
away from the Bible and Bible-reading, which 
builds up and enriches life, by the great output of 
prize-winning books and others, many of which 
tend to tear down and destroy the teachings of 
Christ. We should be as careful to feed our minds 
and the minds of our children as we are careful to 
feed our bodies. We see that our families get their 
vitamins daily, but are we supplying spiritual food 
for their minds? It has been very wisely said that, 
“What goes into the mind, comes out in the life.” 
Paul, in writing to the Philippian Christians, prays 
that their love may abound in knowledge and dis- 
cernment, that they “say approve things that are 
excellent”; that is, the honorable, the true, the pure, 
the things of good report. Only as we are thrilled 
and our minds stimulated can we pass on these 
“things that are excellent” to our fellow men. 


Il. Am I cultivating my prayer life? 


In Christ’s religious habits we find that He prayed 
often to His Father for strength and guidance. If He 
felt the need, how much greater must be our need! 
During the early centuries of Christianity, those 
who dared to follow Christ were sustained during 
persecution and death by their communion with 
God. Prayer became for them the power for the 
strength of their endurance. While few of us will 
be called upon to die for Christ, we do need the 
strength to endure the common ills of life, poverty, 
sickness, and disappointments. Prayer is our speech 
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to God. When we read the Bible, God speaks to us; 
when we pray, we speak to God. There is nothing 
that limits our fellowship with God but ourselves. 
When Christ was leaving His disciples He promised 
He would send the Holy Spirit as a Comforter to 
them. Prayer means communion between God and 
man. We can increase and enlarge this communion 
as we will. Or we can diminish this communion, 
for it is as possible to limit the Spirit of God as it is 
to starve the body of food. Prayer really means 
bringing our wills to God’s, then His life will flow 
into our life, His will into our will. Our life weakens 
and dies when it is not renewed and refreshed with 
daily prayer. 

As the hours of each day become crowded with 
worldly things, we tend to neglect our prayer life. 
Surely we could pause for a few minutes to utter 
a short line of petition and praise. Daily prayer 
when not stirred by grief or joy should be a border 
around our daily life, a band to keep us safe. It 
should be filled with reverence, gratitude, confession, 
aspiration, trust, and love. But there are periods of 
ecstacy and joy when we want God to share them 
with us, and then often there may be periods of great 
need, great disappointment, when we want God to 
aid and uplift us. As we experience the joy and 
satisfaction that comes to us from constant and daily 
prayer, we should transmit that same privilege to our 
family and our associates. Certainly we could claim 
a better home, a better community, a better nation, 
if we would dare to become a praying people. 


III, Am I serving Christ? 

“I am among you as he that serveth,” said Jesus 
(Luke 22:27), and in these words He stated the rule 
of His life. Jesus knew His abilities and His powers, 
and He knew God’s purpose and plan for His life. 
We, too, should know ourselves. If we know our- 
selves and know Christ, this knowledge will lead us 
to God, to love for and obedience to Him. From this 
contact with God, we will be led on to man, with 
love and mercy for him. 

Not long ago a minister preached his Sunday ser- 
mon on the well-known text of the loaves and 
fishes. But he placed a challenging meaning or em- 
phasis on the lesson. He did not develop it as a 
miracle, but as the using of talents or the using of 
resources possessed. Christ did not sit down and 
lament over the difficulty that presented itself to 
Him, nor did He allow this handicap of lack of food 
to hinder His original plan. He simply took what 
He had and used it for God’s glory. This might be 
applied to our hesitancy in giving and interpreting 
Christ to others. As Christians, we acknowledge that 
we have a living Christ, but are we dead channels 
through which His glory cannot pass? Christ made 
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life and truth might flow. We willingly and freely 
share our material goods with the less fortunate, but 
do we share our spiritual blessings with them and 
with each other? 

Someone was asked what she considered the 
greatest thing about Jane Addams and her work at 
Hull House. The answer was, “Her Christianity. 
She was a true Christian, for she literally loved her 
neighbor and her neighborhood as herself. Her only 
regret was that she had only one pair of hands and 
only one woman’s strength, and only one keen brain 
and one great heart to share with that teeming world 
she loved so well.” 

Another way to witness for Christ is through our 
attendance at church services and participation in 
worship of Him. In church we all meet on one 
level before God. We are all brothers, bowed down 
before the same Father. As we sit in church with 
our thoughts on Jesus, we need to realize that we 
have the opportunity and privilege with others of 
touching Him, of setting up a connection with Him! 
Let us determine that from this connection our 
lives may not alone be better but be completely 
filled with His love and mercy. 





of Himself a pure channel through which God's 






All my life I have lived on the Ohio River. I have 
watched the boats go up and down, and when q 
child I rode on those boats. I have seen the pilot as 
he looked both forward and backward, watchin 
for landmarks, so that he might know where the 
channel was and how to chart his course. He took 
his direction from what was behind him and what 
was before him. So it may be with us as we live 
our lives for Christ. We must look backward over 
past experiences and past mistakes, and from them 
gain knowledge as to how best to plan the course 
our lives shall take. 

If we have accepted Christ as our Saviour and are 
seeking faithfully to follow Him, learn of Him and 
pray to Him, then we may claim the honor of serv- 
ing in His name. We must grow in the love of God 
if we are to grow into the love of man. We must 
continue to study the character of God as revealed 
in that of Jesus, and we must transmit that character 
to others by living in the same Spirit as Christ. Only 
as we, through the power of His Spirit, use our 
energies to give happiness to others, regardless of re- 
ward, may we achieve happiness for ourselves. Then, 
and only then, have we made our Christianity real 
by putting our Christian love into action. 





AND AS A LEADER OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN YOUR CHURCH, 
you are looking ahead to discover what July 23- 
August 1 holds for you that will make you a better 
teacher, adult adviser, or departmental superintend- 
ent! My wish for you is that you will find there that 
which will help you become more aware of boys and 
girls themselves and of ways of leading them into 
richer Christian living. 

There will be three groups of courses from which 
you may choose, These are special age-group 
courses, general courses, and personal enrichment 
courses, 

The age-group classes in the Young People’s Di- 
vision with their leaders will be: Guiding Inter- 
mediates in Christian Living, Hulda Niebuhr; Guid- 
ing Youth's Approach to Religion, emphasizing 
especially the Senior age level, Nelle Morton; and 
Building a Fellowship Program, W. Norman Cook. 

In addition to the above, Recreational Leadership, 
E. O. Harbin; Christian Worship, Clarabel Williams; 
Counseling, P. H. Gwynn, Jr.; and Sunday School 
Extension, H. W. McLaughlin will offer general 
help in local churches, communities, and camps in 
these respective fields. 

Are you a department superintendent? You will 
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be interested in the special course, Planning and Con- 
ducting a Series of Workers’ Conferences, Orene 
Mcllwain, leader. 

Then there are a number of courses that you may 
choose for your personal enrichment. With their 
leaders, they are: The Christian Message for Our 
Present-Day World, Laurence F. Kinney; The 
Psalms, J. B. Green; Evangelism, Frank C. Brown; 
Use of Music in Christian Education, James R. 
Snydor; Teaching World Missions to Young Peo- 
ple, H. Kerr Taylor; Personal Religious Living, 
Henry W. Mack; Jesus and His Teachings, Felix B. 
Gear; A Survey of Our Teaching Materials, John L. 
Fairly; and Stewardship, B. K. Tenney. 

Beside these opportunities for study and enrich- 
ment, there will be many opportunities for meeting 
people from different parts of the country who are 
working in varied situations, for fellowship with 
outstanding Christian leaders, for studying books 
and a wide range of other stimulating material per- 
taining to your particular interests, for enjoying edu- 
cational exhibits, for good times and fun through 
planned recreation, and for experiences in worship 


that will make more real your relationship with 
God.—N. M. 
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The Montreat Leadership School 
July 23 to August 1, 1940 


Tue LEADERSHIP SCHOOL WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY 
evening, July 23, at 7:45, in Anderson Auditorium, 
at which time the members of the school and faculty 
will have a chance to become acquainted with each 
other through a very informal introduction, In 
recognition of the fact that many of the group will 
have traveled long distances during the day, the pro- 
gram will be comparatively short. It is important, 
however, that every member of the school be present 
to hear announcements regarding the general sched- 
ule, and assignment of classrooms. 

Each morning the group will assemble in Gaither 
Hall at 8:40 for a brief period of worship, under the 
leadership of Dr. Frank P. Anderson of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. Im- 
mediately following this will be the first and second 
class periods. Each member of the school will have 
an opportunity to take at least two courses under 
skilled leaders. 

The Bible Hour will be conducted by Dr. William 
T. Riviere, of Victoria, Texas, in Anderson Audi- 
torium, at noon, from 12:00 to 12:50. The entire 
school and friends in Montreat will have the privi- 
lege of Dr. Riviere’s leadership daily except Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

The afternoons will be devoted to rest, recreation, 
review of exhibits, annual meeting of Camp and 
Conference Directors, and the guidance of those 
wishing to become accredited to teach Standard 
Leadership courses. 

The inspirational addresses on July 24 and 26 will 
be delivered by Dr. George H. Denny, President 
Emeritus of the University of Alabama, and Dr. 
R. M. Good, President of the School of the Ozarks, 
Point Lookout, Missouri. Both Dr. Denny and Dr. 
Good are outstanding elders in the Presbyterian 
Church. On July 25 a workers’ conference program 
in action will be conducted under the leadership of 
Miss Orene Mcllwain, on the subject “The Teacher 
and Evangelism.” 

Dr. Frank C. Brown, Pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas, will preach at both services 
Sunday, giving particular emphasis to evangelism. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings, 
Dr. Donald W. Richardson, Chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Evangelistic Committee, will deliver a 
series of addresses on Religious Education and Evan- 
gelism, using the following themes: “The Teacher’s 
Assumption,” “The Teacher’s Aim,” and “The 
Teacher’s Method.” 
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The following is a list of courses offered and the 
names of our instructors: 

General Courses, Bible, Etc. 

The Christian Message for Our Present-Day 
World, Laurence F. Kinney; The Psalms, J. B. 
Green; Evangelism, Frank C. Brown; Personal Re- 
ligious Living, Henry W. Mack; Jesus and His 
Teachings, Felix B. Gear; Christian Worship, Clara- 
bel Williams; Teaching World Missions to Young 
People, H. Kerr Taylor; Stewardship, B. K. Tenney; 
Use of Music in Christian Education, James R. 
Sydnor; Recreational Leadership, E. O. Harbin, 

Children’s Division 

Leaders Planning and Working for Children, 
Atha S. Bowman, Beginner Leadership Course with 
Laboratory Work, Annie Laurie Newton; Primary 
Leadership Course with Laboratory Work, Mrs. 
F, F. Ballard; Junior Leadership Course with Lab- 
oratory work, Mrs. Robert M. McGehee; The 
Child’s Approach to Religion, Lewis J. Sherrill. 

Young People’s Division 

Guiding Intermediates in Christian Living, Hulda 
Niebuhr; Guiding Youth’s Approach to Religion, 
Nelle Morton; Building a Fellowship Program, W. 
Norman Cook; Counseling, P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 


Other Courses 

Total Educational Program, Edward D. Grant; 
A Survey of Our Teaching Materials, John L. Fairly; 
Planning and Conducting a Series of Workers’ Con- 
ferences, Orene MclIlwain; Sunday School Extension, 
Henry W. McLaughlin; Organizing for Adult Edu- 
cation in the Church, S. J. Patterson, Jr., and Mrs. 
Sarah Lee Timmons. 

It will be necessary to limit enrollment in some 
classes. For this reason we urge everyone to register 
as early as possible by sending the registration fee 
of fifty cents. 


Registration is required of all who attend classes. 

Those paying the registration fee of 50 cents are guar- 
anteed full privileges of the school, including membership 
in classes. 

Visitors will be admitted to classes having available seating 
space after regularly enrolled members are cared for, ex- 
cept (1) classes whose membership is restricted in numbers 
and personnel; and (2) classes limited to credit students 
only. 

Note.—In the interest of efficiency the right is reserved 
to withdraw courses having an enrollment of less than ten 
persons, and to limit the enrollment in other courses to a 
maximum of fifty. Advance registrations will be given 
preference. 
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At ConFERENCE Potnt Camp, WituiAMs Bay, WIs- 
consin, the fourth meeting of the United Christian 
Adult Commission was held July 8-15, 1939. The 
physical setting was ideal and contributed much to 
the comfort and inspiration of the delegates. Lake 
Geneva is a beautiful body of water, with its shore 
line continuously dotted with attractive and expen- 
sive summer homes. The lake is nine miles long and 
about four miles wide, and reminds one of the Sea 
of Galilee. C onference Point Camp is owned by the 
International Council of Religious Education. It is 
ideally situated and arranged for conferences. The 
auditorium and dining hall are in the center on the 
highest ground, surrounded by numerous cottages 
of various sizes. The bathing ‘beach, pier, and ath- 
letic field are convenient for all living at the camp. 
The entire setting was inspirational and conducive 
to good fellowship. 

Let us consider the personnel of the commis- 
sioners, how they were divided into commissions, 
and how each commission actually worked. 


1. The Personnel of the Delegates 


There were 211 delegates, 15 of whom were from 
Canada, and the rest from twenty-seven states in the 
United States. Illinois stood at the top with 47 rep- 
resentatives. The Methodist Church led the denomi- 
nations with 37, followed closely by the Disciples 
of Christ and the Presbyterian ‘Church, U. S. A. 
with 36 and 34, respectively. The only major de- 
nomination without representation was the Southern 
Baptist Church. 

These official delegates who constituted the 
United Christian Adult Commission consisted of 
three types of members: 


Persons executively responsible for major 
phases of adult program in interdenominational 
agencies. 

2. Limited denominational quotas, based on the 
number of church members. 

3. Members at large appointed by the Executive 
Committee for their special fitness. 


Each commissioner had been asked to do some 
advance preparation for the meeting by making a 
survey of a congregation, men’s class, ladies’ class, 
or official board, using a leaflet entitled “Your 
Church and You.” Questions were to be asked as to 
the individual’s participation in and the effects upon 


*Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Virginia. 
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The Adult Conference at Lake Geneva 


By D. T. CALDWELL* 


them of such activities in Christian living as: Sun- 
day Morning Worship, Sunday Evening Programs, 
Adult Classes, Special Study Groups, Midw eek 
Evening Meetings, Missionary Society, Guild, or 
Circle, Men’s Brotherhood or Club, Chutch Officers’ 
Meetings, Workers’ Conferences, Church Social 
Affairs, Social Service Activities, Reform Projects, 
Bible Reading or Study, Private Prayer, Pastoral 
Calls, Religious Radio Programs, and Family De- 
votions. The answers as to participation were: reg- 
ularly, occasionally or never; and as to effects: from 
very little effect—negligible—bored, to full satis- 
faction from a duty fulfilled. These questionnaires 
were to be filled out by the group but not signed, 
This information enabled the forces and agencies 
engaged in the Christian Adult Movement to know 
something of the characteristic strength and weak- 
ness of the churches to be served, and the effect 
which their present programs were having upon 
men and women, and the needs of which the adults 
are conscious. The results of this preparation on the 
part of the commissioners were assembled and in- 
terpreted for us in the conference. 

The several types of commissioners from the 
various denominational and  interdenominational 
agencies and churches brought to the conference 
many view points on adult problems from widely 
different sections of North America. Pastors from 
metropolitan centers, from rural areas, laymen and 
women shared their experiences with the trained 
executives secretaries of the large denominational 
and interdenominational agencies. 


Il. Divided Into Commissions 


The broad purposes of the United Christian Adult 
Movement involve the participation of agencies 
dealing with missions, social service, social action, 
evangelism, women’s work, men’s work, church ad- 
ministration, and Christian education of adults, It 
provides for cooperative planning, mutual sharing 
and enrichment, and unified projects in adult Chris. 
tian education, action, and service in such a way as 
to constitute a United Christian Adult Movement 
within these participating agencies. Thus the im- 
pact of united forces is brought to bear upon these 
great tasks and purposes which are common to 
Christians in our difficult day. Since all the agencies 
are equitably represented on the Commission, the 
movement really expresses the will of Protestantism 
in the field of adult education and action. The ad- 
ministrative responsibility rests upon the Interna- 
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tional Council of Religious Education, thus saving 
the setting up of additional interdenominational ma- 
chinery. 

Therefore, each commissioner to the 19 39 Confer- 
ence was asked to choose some one commission for 
work corresponding to the area of his or her inter- 
est, Commissions were set up as follows: 


A. The Bible in Life. Dr. Frank A. Lindhorst of 
Chicago, Chairman. He is Director, Midwest 
Commission on Christian Education in the 
Local Church of the Methodist Church. 

B. Personal Faith and Experience. Dr. Earl F. 
Zeigler of Philadelphia, Chairman. Associate 
Editor, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

C. Christian Family Life. Mrs. H. W. Crowe of 
Peoria, Illinois, Chairman. Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Vice-President of 
National Council of Church Women. A 
member of the Northern Baptist Church. 

D. Church Life and Outreach. Dr. Wilbur C. 
Parry of St. Louis, Chairman. National Di- 
rector of Adult Work and Field Supervision 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

E. Community Issues. Dr. Frank W. McCulloch 
of Chicago, Chairman. Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational-Christian 
Church. 

F. Major Social Problems. Miss Elsie G. Rogers 
of Philadelphia, Chairman. Director of Edu- 
cation, Department of Social Education, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. 

G. World Relations. Dr. John L. Lobingier of 
Boston, Chairman. Secretary of Adult Edu- 
cation and School Curriculum Congrega- 
tional Christian Church. 


Resource leaders who had specialized in that sub- 
ject were assigned to each Commission. Included 
in this group were: Dr. Kirby Page, Dr. W. C. 
Bower, Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield, Dr. E. P. West- 
phal, Dr. L. Foster Wood, Rev. Chester A. Graham, 
Dr. G. E. Haynes, Dr. Harold E. Fey, Mrs. E. H. 
Silverthorn, Dr. Harry C. Munro, and Dr. Paul H. 
Vieth. 

A Steering Committee, with Dr. Paul H. Vieth as 
Chairman, guided the conference program from day 
to day. Dr. Forrest L. Knapp headed the Committee 
on Field Program and Strategy. The Commission 
on Basic Policies had as its Chairman Dr. W. C. 
Barclay. 

The daily schedule began with Morning Devo- 
tions in the Chapel at 7:20. Breakfast was served at 

7:40. Morning Bible lecture at 8:30, and the Com- 
missions met from 9:30 to 12:30. After lunch the 
time was taken up with special interest discussion 
groups and recreation. The Presbyterians won the 
soft baseball pennant, due largely to the catching and 
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stick work of Mr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., one ot our 
Regional Directors. Vespers were held at 7 p. m. 
The evenings were occupied with commission meet- 
ings, reports of projects, denominational confer- 
ences campfire council; and two evenings after the 
regular work the conference engaged in folk games 
and other forms of amusement. A Communion 
Service was held on Sunday morning at 7 o'clock 


on the lawn between the chapel and the lake. 


Ill. How a Commission Worked 


In order that the purpose of the 1939 conference 
may be better understood, it must be remembered 
that three previous conferences had been held. The 
first, in 1936, explored the need for such a move- 
ment, and the areas of personal and social living in 
which it should be effective. The 1937 conference 
developed the plan of administration and set forth 
the implications of such a movement for the pro- 
gram of the local church. The 1938 conference met 
in connection with the Columbus Convention and 
was the first exploratory session of the duly ap- 
pointed Commission. 

The specific purpose of the 1939 conference was 

“to plan and project a field program through which 
the movement will become operative and effective 
in the life of the participating agencies.” Therefore, 
each commissioner faced the actual field and pro- 
gram implications of what had been done in the pre- 
vious conferences. In the work of the Commissions 
reference was made to these former reports as source 
material, but the work consisted in more than 
merely going over the ground already covered. The 
question before the conference and before each com- 
mission was: “What specific field activities and major 
_ projects can be planned to carry the purposes and 
ideals expressed in the earlier reports into actual 
realization in the Church, Community, Society, as 
a whole, and in the personal lives of Christians?” 

Commission D—Church Life and Outreach—of 
which the writer was a member, will serve to illus- 
trate the type of work undertaken and the methods 
followed. This commission was one of the largest 
in the conference,-and so was divided into three 
sections: 


A. Local Church Program Building. Dr. Wil- 
bury C. Parry, Chairman. 

B. United Impact of the Christian Church on 
Community Life. Dr. M. R. Zeigler, Chair- 
man. 

C. Young Adults. Dr. Oliver C. Gordon, Chair- 
man. 


The Committee on Young Adults was chosen by 
the writer because of special interest in the Young 
Adult Movement, and the outstanding leader at the 
head of the committee, Dr. Gordon. This sub- 
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committee was composed of men and women from 
all parts of the United States and several from 
Canada. It was a congenial group, friendly and 
deeply interested in the problems to be studied. The 
Chairman proposed three questions to guide the 
thinking of the group: 


1. What do we hope to accomplish, or the prob- 

lems to be met? 

How can we get it done, or the channels 

through which this movement can be pro- 

moted? 

. What tools do we need, or tools necessary to 
carry forward these procedures? 


tN 
. 


w 


A secretary was appointed to take down the sug- 
gestions and contributions of those present. The 
Chairman also used a blackboard that the main points 
might be seen as they were considered. In this way 
the experiences of various individuals and churches 
were brought out, and definite conclusions arrived 
at. These represented a wide cross section of many 
denominations working in cities, towns, suburbs, and 
sparsely settled rural communities. Every one felt 
free to make his or her contribution by expressing 
an opinion or relating an experience. 

It was definitely emphasized and agreed to by all 
in the very beginning of these discussions that the 
Young Adult Movement was not to be considered 
as the organization of a new department in the 
church school. Young Adults, as far as the school is 
concerned, are to be recognized as a part of the 
adult department. But these Young Adults in the 
church present a real challenge and offer an un- 
precedented opportunity for development and serv- 
ice. The church should recognize these Young 
Adults as a part of its total adult program, and plan 
specifically to meet the needs of this group. To 
show how the discussions and suggestions came to 
a definite statement, some conclusions under the 
first question, “What do we hope to accomplish, or 
the problems to be met?” are listed below: 


I. Young Adult Problems that the Church Should 
Meet. 


1. Furnish source material to help young adults 
and their leaders see the young adult prob- 
lem in the church. 

. Help young adults to meet their problems 
in the church and community in the follow- 
ing areas: 

a. Home life: opening a new home; ac- 
quiring a family; child training; health— 
mental and physical; financial problems— 
saving and giving; relationship of the 
home to the church. 

b. Christian Philosophy of Living—Personal 
Faith and Evangelism. 


N 


c. Use of leisure time (aid young adults in 
crafts and hobbies). 

d. Aesthetic and cultural development. 

e. Emphasize their Christian heritage— 
Bible and church history. 4 

f. Leadership Training Schools. 

g. Carry Christian ideals into civic and eco- 
nomic life. 

h. Appreciation of purpose and program of 
the church. 

i. Social adjustments of young unmarried 
adults. 

j. Broaden young adult outlook (contin- 
uous education, world, race, and class re- 
lations. ) 

3. Young Adults Relationship to the Church. 

a. Arouse church to importance of young 


adults. 

b. Enlist young adults in the church pro- 
gram. 

c. Assimulate young adults in the church 
activities. 


d. Awaken young adults to church respon- 
sibilities—financial and leadership. 


Definite statements were agreed on concerning 
the two other questions asked by the Chairman, 
but space does not permit their being listed. 

When the other two subcommittees had finished 
their work, all three met together and the reports 
were heard by the entire group. These were then 
formulated into one report to be taken back to the 
whole conference. Similar procedures were fol- 
lowed by the commissions working in the seven 
areas. On the final day of the conference these re- 
ports were presented to the whole body assembled 
in the chapel by their respective chairmen. These 
reports necessarily had to be condensed into very 
brief statements. 

The whole procedure was democratic, and gave 
everyone a place on a commission which carried 
with it the privilege of speaking on all questions and 
making any contribution desired. 

It was planned to have Regional Conferences in 
various parts of the United States and Canada in 
1940, during the summer, to take the place of any 
one meeting of the United Christian Adult Com- 
mission. The details were left to the Committee on 
Religious Education of Adults of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Three of the eleven 
Regional Conferences will be held within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States— 
Florida, the Carolinas, and the Ozarks. Announce- 
ments as to place and time of these conferences will 
be made early in 1940. It is hoped that they will 
result in the awakening of our Church to a serious 
consideration of the problem of adult education. 
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United Christian Adult Conferences 


Who Should Attend? 


What Is the Purpose? 


1. To enable adult workers to understand and 
appropriate for their own use the purposes, re- 
sources, and program of the United Christian Adult 
Movement. 

2. To plan the means and activities for strength- 
ening and enriching adult work throughout the re- 
gion through: these new program resources. 

3. To inspire and spiritually enrich the conference 
members for their task through high experiences of 
worship, Bible interpretation, and fellowship, 


What ls the Program Like? 


Conferences vary but the following daily program 
is typical: 
Before breakfast: Morning worship. 
8:30 Interpretation and group discussion of seven 
areas of study, worship, and action. 
Sunday, Introduction and The Bible in 
Life. 
Monday, Personal Faith and Experience. 
Tuesday, Christian Family Life. 
Wednesday, Church Life and Outreach. 
Thursday, Community Issues Calling for 
Action. 
Friday, Basic Social Problem. 
Saturday, World Relations. 
11:30 Daily lecture on The Bible in Life, World 
Relations, or some such series in one area. 
2:30 Planning Conferences: 
1. Field: How to use and promote the 
United Christian Adult Movement so 
as to enrich and strengthen denomina- 
tional, council, and community pro- 
grams. Planning of definite field and 
program projects. 
2. Local church: “How” groups such as: 
How to conduct a Bible study unity; 
How to plan a complete adult pro- 
gram; How to carry out a social ac- 
tion project; How to enlist and train 
laymen; How to plan women’s work; 
How to conduct a School in Chris- 
tian Living; How to work with young 
adults. 
3:45 Recreation. 
5:00 “Conversations” with lecturers and resource 
leaders. 


Vespers, Inspirational Addresses. 
Evening Programs planned by Conference Steer- 
ing Committee from day to day. 
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1. Chairmen and members of adult work com- 
mittees in denominational or council districts or 
areas, or persons who may serve on such committees. 

2. Officers and committee members of men’s or 
women’s organizations in church, community, or 
area. 

3. Pastor and lay men or women working in the 
local church who want help in improving their 
work through the resources of the United Christian 
Adult Movement. 

4. Staff members and representatives of national 
interdenominational agencies. 

5. Executives and field secretaries or directors of 
denominational agencies whose work affects adults. 


How Are They Different? 


These are real program building conferences, not 
schools with teachers, students, and texts, They are 
delegated groups commissioned to do a special job, 
not just ordinary convention crowds. They are 
called for the special purpose indicated this year. 
There are no plans for their repetition. If the intro- 
duction and use of the new United Christian Adult 
Movement program bears on your job, you should 
be in one of these conferences this year. — 

Dates, Conferences, Locations, and Directors in our 
territory: 

July 15-22 MID-ATLANTIC, Massanetta Springs, 
Virginia. 
Director, Harry C. Munro, 203 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

August 11-18 OZARKS, Assembly Hill, Hollister, 
Missouri. 
Director, Wilbur C. Parry, 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W hat Is the Cost? 


Minimum total cost including registration fee, board and 
room, ranges in the various conferences from $11.00 to 
$15.00 for the week. 


For Further Information 


Write or consult your denominational headquarters or the 
Director of the Conference nearest you. Give your posi- 
tion in or responsibility for adult program work, Early ap- 
plication is desirable to insure you a place in the quota of 
your denomination or state, and bring to you the ma- 
terial for your own advance preparation. Address any un- 
answered questions to: Harry C. Munro, General Director, 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Presbyterian Education— 
Yesterday and Tomorrow 


In 1898 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPOINTED AN 
ad interim committee “to study the matter of Chris- 
tian Education in schools and colleges under Pres- 
byterian control.” In its report to the General 
Assembly in 1899, this Committee proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 


“While expressing its appreciation of the great work done 
for the cause of education by the schools, colleges, and 
universities supported and controlled by civil authorities, by 
philanthropists, and by other religious denominations, and 
urging our people to do all that is expedient to throw 
about these institutions a wholesome Christian influence, 
the General Assembly does not consider it safe for any 
church to turn over to any other parties, either religious or 
civil, the entire education of her sons and daughters. The 
history and tradition of the Presbyterian Church in this and 
other countries amply prove that denominational fidelity in 
this and other matters has not only secured the best results 
for our Church, but has accomplished great good by its 
influence on all others. 

“The General Assembly hails with delight the unmis- 
takable signs of a re-awakening, not in our Church only, but 
in all the evangelical churches, to the great importance of 
Christian education.” 


A Committee on Church and Christian Education 
was appointed, of which Rev. J. B. Shearer was 
chairman. In 1904 the Assembly declared: 


“Our synods and presbyteries are urged to active effort in 
increasing the endowment and equipment of our theological 
seminaries. . . . Our Church needs recognized leaders in 
the world of scholars, who shall be faithful and skilful ex- 
ponents of our system of faith and polity, and able to hold 
and deepen the love and loyalty of our people, command 
the respect and attention of an increasingly intelligent world, 
and extend God’s Kingdom by winning souls for Christ. 

“Presbyteries and synods are urged to enlarge and 
strengthen historic, existing collegiate institutions under their 
control, so that our youth, trained in them, shall not be in- 
ferior in culture and scholarship to the graduates of other 
colleges.” 


In 1906 the Assembly erected an Executive Com- 
mittee of Schools and Colleges, of which Rev. F. H. 
Gaines, D.D., was made chairman; located the Com- 
mittee in Atlanta, Georgia; and directed them to 
elect a secretary. In 1907 the Committee, after sev- 
eral failures to secure the men of their choice as 
secretary, requested the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief to per- 
mit Secretary Henry H. Sweets to give as much 
time as possible to the prosecution of the work of 
Schools and Colleges. The two committees were 
consolidated in 1910. 
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The 1913 General Assembly appointed an ad 
interim committee, of which the Secretary of Chris- 
tian Education was made chairman, “to call the 
Christian educators of our schools and colleges into 
conference to discuss matters coming under the pur- 
view of this committee.” This resulted in the for- 
mation of the Presbyterian Educational Association 
of the South, which will hold its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting in Montreat, North Carolina, June 
28 to July 2, 1940. 

Later, the Executive Committee requested the 
General Assembly to appoint an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Christian Education to meet with this asso- 
ciation. This is composed of two members from 
each synod—one connected with the educational 
work of the synod, and one without official con- 
nection. : 

On July 3, 1939, after many hours of fruitful in- 
vestigation and discussion by the Assembly’s Ad- 
visory Committee, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“1, That it is the sense of this committee that if the 
welfare of all of our Presbyterian colleges and seminaries is 
to be most effectively promoted, concerted action in the 
near future is necessary on the part of all of the institutions 
and all of the controlling and sustaining synods and presby- 
teries throughout the General Assembly. 

“2, That the General Assembly’s Advisory Committee, 
through the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, request that the General Assembly 
meeting in May, 1940, do consider this matter of the urgent 
need of the colleges and seminaries; and recommend and 
urge that every synod approve at its meeting in the fall of 
1940 a plan for united action in behalf of these institutions; 
such plans to include a period of education, preparation, and 
publicity for the cause of Christain Education; to be fol- 
lowed by a period of concerted active effort in an endeavor 
to build the financial resources of every institution.” 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, March 
14, 1940, much thought was given to the proposed 
campaign for Christian Education. It was voted, 
“Inasmuch as these educational institutions are 
owned by the synods, that each synod should be re- 
quested to make a most careful study of its educa- 
tional work, responsibilities, and financial resources, 
before the campaign for money is put into operation. 
This study should include a careful survey of the 
location of the institutions, of the present trends in 
education, and of the supreme importance of getting 
the Christian element into all education.” 
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Student Work 


In Our Own Church 


We HAVE IN OUR CHURCH NO FORMAL ORGANIZATION 
for handling student work such as the Wesley 
Foundation of the Methodist Church or the West- 
minster Foundation of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. But our General Assembly has asked each 
synod to serve as the unit for student work in the 
institutions within its own bounds, both Church- 
related and for Presbyterian students attending State- 
related institutions. Several of our synods have 
organized Presbyterian Student Associations for 
their own synods, and it is expected that others will 
follow. 

An informal survey of student work and institu- 
tions of higher learning was made during the past 
year and will form the basis of discussions to be 
held at the approaching meeting of the Presbyterian 
Educational Association of the South at Montreat, 
N.C. June 28 to July 2. From this informal sur- 
vey we gather three impressions of the status of 
student work in our Church: 

1. Attitude of administration in our Church col- 
leges toward religious work among students: Not 
only friendly and codperative, but eager to have 
this work put on a basis which will command not 
only respect but an enthusiastic response from its 
student body. 

Attitude of administration of state-related univer- 
sities, teachers’ colleges, technical schools, toward 
religious work among students: In one or two 
cases, hostile; in a few others, indifferent or merely 
tolerant. But in the larger number codperative and 
friendly. 

2. Attitude of the local Presbyterian churches at 
college centers toward work among college stu- 
dents: With a few exceptions, friendly and earnest 
in service. Many of our churches at college centers, 
with a plant and equipment hardly large enough for 
their own congregation and young people’s work, 
have been most generous in sharing their church and 
some of their finest church workers with student 
groups. For most college churches the burden of 
caring for the students in any adequate way is too 
heavy a burden without assistance from the churches 
from which these students come—an assistance 
which should be rendered through the synods. 

3. Attitude of the synods toward religious work 
among students: Now just here we touch the sore 
spot—and just here is where you and I, individual 
members of these synods, come in. Read over these 
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comments on the attitude of our synods for the 
whole Southern Presbyterian Church and see if you 
can find your synod. It is there—somewhere in this 
list. And perhaps, since synods are made up of peo- 
ple like you and me, it is your and my attitude too. 

“Real enthusiasm”: “Increasingly awake and more 
sensitive to responsibility so often neglected.” 

“Good—when it does not cost them effort or 
money.” 

“A great deal better than a decade ago.” 

“Synod seems anxious to develop a student pro- 
gram.” 

“No support. General attitude fairly good.” 

“Interest increasing, but still characterized by in- 
difference on the part of many individual pastors.” 

“Awakening consciousness of the importance of 
the work.” 

“Fair—with room for improvement.” 

“Sympathetic, generous to the limit of financial 
ability.” 

“No synod-wide enthusiasm looking toward a 
progressive program in this field.” 

“Synod doesn’t seem to be aware of a problem.” 

“Attitude of synod toward the work—asleep as 
to its importance.” 

“Attitude of synod—apathetic.” 

“It is a holy sight,” said Disraeli, “to see a nation 
saved by its youth.” “It is a sacred and still more 
impressive sight,” adds John R. Mott, in his recent 
book, Five Decades and a Forward View, published 
by Harper & Brothers,—“to see the student youth, 
not of any one nation but of many countries, dedi- 
cating themselves to the sublime undertaking of the 
world-wide extension of the reign of Christ.” And 
it is nothing less than that to which our Church is 
committed. The leaders of that world-wide Chris- 
tian army are at school now in these college and 
university halls. There are signs that a great awaken- 
ing light as to the importance of its student work 
begins to brighten the horizon of our Church’s life. 
We thank God for it, and we ask the prayers of the 
entire Church for the forthcoming meeting of the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
that the Spirit of God may guide all discussions and 
decisions, and point the way to new and great ven- 
tures for the Kingdom. 

For further information as to student work, pro- 
grams and other literature, write H. H. Sweets, 
Executive Secretary, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Student Work In Other Churches 


Nore. These notes have been selected from reports 
gathered by the Christian Education Magazine. They do not 
cover the whole field, and are necessarily abridged for lack 
of space. 


Our workers are divided into three 
groups, univers.ty pastors, student secre- 
taries, pastors of local churches and 
joint representatives. Where the number of Baptist students 
is sufficiently large, we place a university pastor, or in 
some cases a student secretary, to give full time to the 
work; the difference betwen the two being that the univer- 
sity pastor is an ordained man. When the number of stu- 
dents does not warrant full-time service, we codperate with 
the local churches in college towns and make appropriations 
for the pastors’ salaries or for the development of their 
student work. Wherever possible we welcome the oppor- 
tunity of uniting with other denominations in employing 
joint representatives. At present we are coéperating in eight 
universities. 

Our theory is that the university pastor is a “man who 
lives in a house by the side of the road and is a friend to 
every”—student. We lay special emphasis upon the pastoral 
ministry of these people. We believe that the pastor's home 
is his most important instrument of helpfulness. We do not 
expect our men to treat their homes as club houses, in fact 
we caution them against it, but we do urge them to keep the 
“latch string on the outside” and to make the students feel 
that they are welcome at any time. To this end the de- 
nomination has erected or purchased homes for as many 
of its university pastors as possible. The Board believes in 
the importance of personnel service; and that, of the various 
types of work assigned to us, none exceed in importance 
this ministry to our young people who are to be our 
leaders tomorrow. 

—Frank W, PapeLrorp 
Executive Secretary, Board of Education 


Northern Baptist 
Convention 


The first student activity is that of stu- 
dents joining the church in the college 


Southern Baptist 


Convention : 
center. Once each year the Baptist 


churches in the college centers observe definitely a Student 
Joining-the-Church Day. On this day, as well as through- 
out the year, students are invited to bring their church 
letters from their home churches and join the local church. 
This means outright, full-fledged membership in the local 
church. 

Second, prayer activity, On many campuses, Morning 
Watch is observed. On others, Noon-day Prayer Meeting 
is promoted. On still others, groups meet for Christian testi- 
mony and prayer. Another prayer-activity is that of the 
prayer mates—two congenial students meeting by appoint- 
ment daily, semi-weekly, or at other appointed times, for 
Christian confidences and prayer. 

A prominent activity among Southern Baptist students is 
the voluntary service of student during the summer months. 
These students, after a brief course of training, give from 
two to six weeks of service, generally among the churches 
of the rural sections, but in many cases in churches in 
towns and cities. Their work is to teach courses in tech- 
nique and to organize in these churches Sunday schools and 
young people’s work for the regular work of the church. 

Our college students are also developing great interest in 
international activities. Increasingly among students we find 
pen mates—young people in this country corresponding 
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with young people in other parts of the world. Definite 
missionary study in classes, discussion of international rela- 
tions, visitation by nationals of other countries, and visita- 
tion, when possible, by students to other countries, char- 
acterize this trend. 
—Frank H. LEAVELL 
Secretary, Southern Baptist Student work 


All three branches of the 
now-united church have car- 
ried on active student work. Since their plans for the united 
college work have not yet been publicly announced, no re- 
port on this church is given at this time. 


The Congregational and Christian 
churches in recent years have been 
recreant in their responsibility to stu- 
dents in colleges and universities, The problem has been 
largely financial, and continues to be so. But a new effort 
is about to be made to serve the far-flung constituency. 

The first task is to develop a nation-wide awareness of the 
crucial need for Christian work among students. The 
ministry to students must be seen as an integral part of the 
denomination’s total program of Christian education. From 
the time that a child is born into a parish, through the last 
years of adulthood, there should be growth in Christian ex- 
perience. The denomination must help this growth to take 
place naturally and effectively at every age, in every situa- 
tion. 

It is therefore our intention to make a study of the col- 
leges of the Congregational-Christian affiliation. A second 
part of the study will have to do with the universities and 
and teachers’ colleges which our young people attend, and 
with the present and potential service rendered by churches 
adjacent to such schools. 

In all that is being planned by our staff and by the stu- 
dents in the Pilgrim Fellowship, there is a strong desire for 
the largest possible interdenominational fellowship in action. 
We are trying to take a few forward steps alone; we are 
eager to take more of these steps in fellowship with those 
of other churches. 

—Harry THoMas Stock 
General Secretary, Division of Christian Education 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


Congregational and 
Christian Church 


The Disciples of Christ for many 
years have maintained Bible Chair work 
on campuses of a number of universities. In the beginning 
this was viewed as the most effective method of doing stu- 
dent work. Illustrations of this are to be found at the Uni- 
versities of Virginia, Texas, Missouri, Michigan, and Kan- 
sas. In recent years there has been a shift in thinking to- 
ward a broader activity base for work with student groups. 
Bible Chair work is being continued, but it is now one part 
of a Christian student program rather than the entire pro- 
gram. 

Much of the present student activity is limited to the 
work of the national student director. On the marginal 
time of one person and with limited finance it is necessary 
to limit effort to a few strategic things. Among these are: 
(1) correspondence with 350 pastors and student leaders 
who work in college and university centers; (2) a quarterly 
Student Work Bulletin, the purpose of which is to give 
guidance and inspiration to this group of workers with stu- 
dent groups; (3) the holding of an annual student seminar 
for the purpose of providing fellowship for student leaders, 


Disciples of Christ 
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and training for them in relationship to their responsibilities; 
(4) the development of special resources in the field of 
curriculum. 

The program outlined here does not truly represent the 
Disciples of Christ as regards their sense of the importance 
of this work. There is a growing belief that student work 
is one of the most strategic areas of endeavor. We expect 
in the near future to have full-time national leadership in this 
field. We envision the day when full-time leadership can 
be given to the score of universities, where from 400 to 
1,000 Disciple students are enrolled, and part-time student 
leadership can be given to another score of institutions that 
have more than 200 Disciple students enrolled. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ are aware of the tremendous potential 
strength for the churches of tomorrow of this student group 
and are movin s to expand the program to be carried and 
to enlarge the - mount of work to be attempted. 


Although it is recognized in 
the Episcopal Church that 
her ministry to college students is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the whole life of the church, it is being carried on 
mainly today by local authorities. The parish church geo- 
graphically nearest the campus usually has the whole re- 
sponsibility. The duties involved in ministering to the 
students of the neighboring college are assumed by the 
local minister and discharged as best he can under the handi- 
caps of limited equipment, finances, and time, This means 
in many cases that the needs of the students are met very 
little, if at all. There is not in the Episcopal Church a 
national “foundation” parallel to the Wesley Foundation, 
Westminster Foundation, etc., of other religious bodies. 

It might be added, however, that there is being planned 
for the near future a recommended program for all student 
organizations within the church, This will involve among 
other features at least three distinct projects. First the pro- 
gram and material of the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion. This is in line with the recent arrangements to include 
church-related groups within the membership of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

Second, a codperative student project to write and pub- 
lish a series of Bible readings with accompanying medita- 
tions for the use of college students. 

Third, an expansion of the National Student Lenten 
Offering of previous years as an attempt to gain more ex- 
tensive and intensive participation by student groups—pri- 
marily as an effort in the area of missionary education. 

—ALDEN Drew KELLEY 
Secretary for College Work 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


One of the principles of our work is, 
and has been from the start, that stu- 
dents’ Christian lives are developed 
best in the fellowship of a regular congregation. Every 
effort has been made to have pastors of congregations in 
student centers qualified to meet the needs of students. Con- 
gregations and synods have been aroused to the necessity 
of this and are responding. 

The trend has been to parallel work done through the 
pastor of the local congregation with the activities of the 


United Lutheran 
Church in America 


Lutheran Student Association of America. These take the 
form of local associations of Lutheran students on many 
campuses, area conferences in some parts of the country, 
and the twelve regions which hold annual conferences. 
There is held also an annual continent-wide conference 
called an Ashram. At the meeting of the Lutheran Student 
Council of America in August, 1939, it was voted to apply 
for membership in the World Student Christian Federation. 
This will lead to still further fellowship with students of 
the world who work for Christ and are loyal to Him. 
Quite recently another new trend has developed—interest 
in and among the Lutheran Alumni, The board has been 
urging pastors to be more careful of the interest of Lutheran 
men and women who have attended college, and to use 
them more fully in the service of the church. At the 
Ashram of Lutheram students held at Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Carolina, in August, 1939, a group of some 
fifty men and women, former students, formed the Lutheran 
Alumni Fellowship. They had found their experiences in 
the Student Fellowship so stimulating and helpful that they 
wished to continue them. This new association seems to 
open up almost unlimited possibilities. The plan is to hold 
an annual conference in connection with the Ashram, and 
through regional secretaries to conserve and stimulate the 
interest of Lutherans who have attended college in the 
work of the church and of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America. 
—Caroius P. Harry 
Secretary for Student Work 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The Westminster Founda- 
tions, through which the 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., operates in 52 state-con- 
trolled and independent universities, face such a rapidly- 
enlarging field and have proved so fruitful in their results 
that this program must be strengthened and expanded. 

We note certain trends: A significant increase in the 
active concern of church-related colleges to realize their 
distinctive Christian principles. The whole-hearted co- 
operation of college presidents, faculties, and boards of 
trustees, indicates that the coming year will see remarkable 
efforts to organize every phase of life in these institutions 
in the direction of providing an education that is un- 
equivocally Christian in its content and method. 

There is a clearer realization that the number of students 
involved in the larger university centers normally puts the 
program beyond the direction of the pastor of the local 
church and requires the ministry of a specially qualified 
university pastor who gives his entire time to the campus 
situation. While the student program should be connected 
as closely as possible with the life of the local church, it 


should be clearly under the direction of a Wetsminster * 


Foundation or other agency of the synod concerned. 
Most significant of all are the consistent reports from 
campuses all over the country of a more wide-spread and 
earnest interest in Christian faith and life on the part of 
students and faculty members. Our major concern is to deal 
adequately with the opportunities now offered. 
—Joun Maxwett ApAmMs 
Director of University Work 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939. ............ 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—June 1,1940............. 


Decrease for two months...... 


JULY 1940 


. .$10,523.86 
10,125.31 


$ 398.55 
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‘Appointed to ServefAt 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THIS SUMMER THERE OC- 
curred an event which has had marked influence in 
the life and work of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
In May, 1916, two 
young women com- 
pleted at the General 
Assembly’s Training 
School two years of 
special preparation 
for lay work, and 
went out to serve in 
the Church. 

They were mem- 
bers of that small 
group which on No- 
vember 4, 1914, began 
class work in the 
newly-established 
Assembly’ s Training 
School. Ala Deane 
Smith of Virginia and 
Lucy Payne Winston 
of Mississippi were 
the first in a long line 
of young women, and 
some young men, who 












Church, seeking fur- 
her preparation for 
the work they believe God is calling them to do 
under the direction of the ordained leadership of the 
Church. 

From all over the Church comes testimony to the 
effectiveness of the work of alumnae of this institu- 
tion. The following excerpt is taken from a recent 
report of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education: 

“The tremendous contribution of the Assembly’s 
Training School to our educational program is too 
obvious to need further comment. Not only its fac- 
ulty, but its students, have in large measure helped to 
mold and make operative all that has been attempted 
in recent years. By their presence in local churches 
as pastors’ assistants, by their summer pioneer work 
in vacation church schools, and by their unfailing 
interest and constant prayer, they have given life to 
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in the past quarter of Of groups similar to these young people, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, the confidence and 
a century have come _ secretary-emeritus of the Committee on Woman’s Work, writes: “I 


ca know of no institution in our Church that has opened the door for 
from every part of the service for women more than A. T. S., or enriched the Church more Church. The General 


than the work which its graduates are doing.” 


What Church Leaders Sq@# Abou 


our Church’s program, and have made an intelligent 
application of it to local church needs. In this work 
the Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers is 
so inextricably bound 
up with the Executive 
Committee that it is 
second to no other in 
the vital part it is 
called upon to play in 
the Church’s teaching 
program. May it ever 
receive the whole- 
hearted support of the 
General Assembly in 
this God-appointed 
task.” 

The school has 
grown constantly; de- 
mands fromthe 
Church for effective 
and trained helpers 
has increased; the con- 
tribution of those 
trained in this institu- 
tion to the Kingdom 
advance has merited 


ort of the entire 


Assembly has recog- 
nized this contribu- 
tion in its action in placing the more adequate 
support of the Assembly’s Training School very 
definitely upon the heart of every member of the 
Church in the Church year 1940-41. 
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velAt Home and Abroad 


ts Sq@l About the Work of A. T. S. Graduates 








IN ITS TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE, MORE THAN 
1750 students have been enrolled in the Assembly’s 
Training School. They serve in every presbytery 
of the Church in the homeland, and on many foreign 
fields. 

Of the group that has gone to the work of the 
Church abroad, Dr. C. Darby Fulton, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, writes: 


“It is doubtful whether the Church at large realizes 
the all-but-indispensable place the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School occupies in equipping and 
preparing young people to be foreign missionaries. 
The records show that 68 of our missionaries have 
received their full professional training at the As- 
sembly’s Training School, and 99 others have taken 
courses there while on furlough. No other institu- 
tion is as well suited to the task of giving young 
women who are looking forward to missionary serv- 
ice the type of preparation they need to make them 
most effective and suitable as missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church. Without the Assembly’s 
Training School, our Foreign Mission Committee 
would be confronted by a problem in the training 
of its candidates. No other institution, however ex- 
cellent, is prepared to meet our particular need as 
satisfactorily.” 


Student Volunteers, 1940. 





BeLow—Urban and rural vacation Bible school groups. “The work of the Assembly’s Training School is unexcelled in pre- 
paring young women for effective Kingdom service. It seems to me that one of the most effective and quickest ways of bring- 
ing the Kingdom of God to earth is to multiply the number of those coming from her walls and place them in communities, 
urban and rural, in churches large and small, throughout the nation. May we as members of the Church give our Assem- 

bly’s Training School all it needs for doing its work.”—Rev. R. H. Stone, Jefferson, N. C. 
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Gammon Institute 


Thanksgiving and Praise 


By MYRTLE S. SYDENSTRICKER* 


THE WORK OF THE PAST YEAR IN THE East BraziL 
Mission has been such that with one accord our 
missionaries are sounding the note of praise and 
gratitude to the “Giver of every good and perfect 
gift”—thanks for spiritual blessings and for the 
the privilege of serving Christ in Brazil. 


Educational 


The three schools of East Brazil Mission are: the 
Harriet Armstrong Evangelical School at Campo 
Bello, the American Evangelical School in Varginha, 
and Gammon Institute in Lavras. The latter in- 
cludes the Gyzmnasio for boys, Kemper College 
for girls, and the Agricultural School. 

The seventy-first year of work and witnessing of 
Gammon Institute closed with a record attendance, 
whose enrollment reached the six hundred mark. 
Twelve states and the Federal District were repre- 
sented, which reveals the large part of vast Brazil in 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary stationed 
at Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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which the Institute is known and admired, and 
where its alumni are its best advertisers. It is the 
oldest Evangelical school in South America, whose 
spacious, attractive campuses are the admiration of 
all who visit it. Her aim is to keep the living Christ 
at the center of all activities and to maintain an 
atmosphere that will make it easy for students to see 
Him. 

The graduating class of 53 was of usual size, be- 
sides 27 in the Primary; 32 finished the Gymmnasio, 
six the Commercial Course, fourteen graduated from 
the Agricultural School, and one lovely young lady 
completed the eight-year musical course. Her con- 
cert was of unusual brilliance. 

Two of the commencement speakers were alumni, 
and a third was connected with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Our hearts were refreshed to hear a 
simple avowal of faith in Christ as Saviour and King 
from the lips of the official representative of the 
agricultural graduates in his public address. 

The past year was a happy one in that we were 
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ble to see radical changes in some in the boarding 

epartment, about whom we had been dubious. This 

hange is probably due to the noble Christian 
Brazilian at the head of the Gymnasio, and his faith- 
ful monitors. One of these proposed that he himself 

suffer the penalty imposed on a difficult lad. The 
incident so touched the boy’s heart, that his conduct 
became exemplary. 

The faculty of forty-two men and women who 
give all or part time to teaching, are agreed that the 
all- -important thing is character building. T'wenty- 
five of these are active Evangelical church members. 

In seeking to maintain a wholesome, spiritual en- 
vironment in the school (which is not easy because 
70% of the students come from non-evangelical 
homes), the Bible is given supreme place. In the 
Department of Religious Education, in the board- 
ing departments, in the daily chapel exercises, in the 
Sunday-school and church services we try to make 
the Bible a vital, living thing in the life of the school, 
so that no one—not even the government—questions 
Bible study in our curriculum. 

At special evangelistic services the students gladly 
heard a gifted young minister present the claims of 
Christ for a week, the fruits of which will be lasting. 
A young Brasilien missionary to the Cayua Indians 
also brought appealing messages and touched our 
hearts by her vivid description of conditions and 
needs of these neglected people. 

The enrollment of the Agricultural School was 
almost one hundred. The new Brazilian director is 
a marvel of varied activity—looking after the farm, 
directing the school, and teaching besides. His ca- 
pacity for work, good judgment, and deep love for 
the Institute, nade him beloved by the faculty and 
esteemed and respected by the students. 


Tennis at Gammon Institute 
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Boys’ High School at Gammon Institute 


Our students learn by doing, so emphasis is given 
to practical work, both in and out of the labora- 
tories. A number of excursions for study and ob- 
servation were realized, including an invitation to a 
governmental model farm in a distant state. 

With some hope and much enthusiasm we made a 
strong representation to the President of the Repub- 
lic of the acute financial needs of this school. We 
are fortunate to have the service of various govern- 
ment technicians given to the school; and for this 
year we should receive three times as much subsidy 
as last year, due to the increase of the Federal stamp 
fund through the Ministry of Education. It was 
marvelous how much has been accomplished with so 
few material resources. Again we praise God! 

Many improvements in buildings and laboratory 
have added greatly to the efficiency of the Institute 
—yet there is need for enlargement. 

Athletics were maintained with wholesome re- 
sults, which showed a spirit of comradeship and 
friendly rivalry. A near-by civic Football Club 
affirmed that they would rather compete with the 
Institute’s teams than with others similar to their 
own, because, whether winning or losing, they were 
always sure of fair play and friendliness. 

When the new law decreed that a Brazilian be 
found to direct the Varginha School, it all but de- 
manded the impossible. After much difficulty, 
finally three were available. In spite of severe trials 
the enrollment—126 in all—was the best so far, and 
a good average attendance resulted. The year fin- 
ished with the usual per cent of promotions, and 
fairly good work was accomplished. Miss Foster 
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By MYRTLE S. SYDENSTRICKER* pacity 


THE WORK OF THE PAST YEAR IN THE East Braziu 
Mission has been such that with one accord our 
missionaries are sounding the note of praise and 
gratitude to the “Giver of every good and perfect 
gift”—thanks for spiritual blessings and for the 
the privilege of serving Christ in Brazil. 


Educational 


The three schools of East Brazil Mission are: the 
Harriet Armstrong Evangelical School at Campo 
Bello, the American Evangelical School in Varginha, 
and Gammon Institute in Lavras. The latter in- 
cludes the Gymmasio for boys, Kemper College 
for girls, and the Agricultural School. 

The seventy-first year of work and witnessing of 
Gammon Institute closed with a record attendance, 
whose enrollment reached the six hundred mark. 
Twelve states and the Federal District were repre- 
sented, which reveals the large part of vast Brazil in 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary stationed 
at Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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where its alumni are its best advertisers. It is the 
oldest Evangelical school in South America, whose 
spacious, attractive campuses are the admiration of 
all who visit it. Her aim is to keep the living Christ 
at the center of all activities and to maintain an 
atmosphere that will make it easy for students to see 
Him. 

The graduating class of 53 was of usual size, be- 
sides 27 in the Primary; 32 finished the Gymmnasio, 
six the Commercial Course, fourteen graduated from 
the Agricultural School, and one lovely young lady 
completed the eight-year musical course. Her con- 
cert was of unusual brilliance. 

Two of the commencement speakers were alumni, 
and a third was connected with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Our hearts were refreshed to hear a 
simple avowal of faith in Christ as Saviour and King 
from the lips of the official representative of the 
agricultural graduates in his public address. 

The past year was a happy one in that we were 
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ble to see radical changes in some in the boarding 

epartment, about whom we had been dubious. This 
hange is probably due to the noble Christian 

razilian at the head of the Gyznasio, and his faith- 
ful monitors. One of these proposed that he himself 
suffer the penalty imposed on a difficult lad. The 
incident so touched the boy’s heart, that his conduct 
became exemplary. 

The faculty of forty-two men and women who 
give all or part time to teaching, are agreed that the 
all-important thing is character building. Twenty- 
five of these are active Evangelical church members. 

In seeking to maintain a wholesome, spiritual en- 
vironment in the school (which is not easy because 
70% of the students come from non-evangelical 
homes), the Bible is given supreme place. In the 
Department of Religious Education, in the board- 
ing departments, in the daily chapel exercises, in the 
Sunday-school and church services we try to make 
the Bible a vital, living thing in the life of the school, 
so that no one—not even the government—questions 
Bible study in our curriculum. 

At special evangelistic services the students gladly 
heard a gifted young minister present the claims of 
Christ for a week, the fruits of which will be lasting. 
A young Brazilian missionary to the Cayua Indians 
also brought appealing messages and touched our 
hearts by her vivid description of conditions and 
needs of these neglected people. 

The enrollment of the Agricultural School was 
almost one hundred. The new Brazilian director is 
a marvel of varied activity—looking after the farm, 
directing the school, and teaching besides. His ca- 
pacity for work, good judgment, and deep love for 
the Institute, made him beloved by the faculty and 
esteemed and respected by the students. | 


Tennis at Gammon Institute 
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Boys’ High School at Gammon Institute 


Our students learn by doing, so emphasis is given 
to practical work, both in and out of the labora- 
tories. A number of excursions for study and ob- 
servation were realized, including an invitation to a 
governmental model farm in a distant state. 

With some hope and much enthusiasm we made a 
strong representation to the President of the Repub- 
lic of the acute financial needs of this school. We 
are fortunate to have the service of various govern- 
ment technicians given to the school; and for this 
year we should receive three times as much subsidy 
as last year, due to the increase of the Federal stamp 
fund through the Ministry of Education. It was 
marvelous how much has been accomplished with so 
few material resources. Again we praise God! 

Many improvements in buildings and laboratory 
have added greatly to the efficiency of the Institute 
—yet there is need for enlargement. 

Athletics were maintained with wholesome re- 
sults, which showed a spirit of comradeship and 
friendly rivalry. A near-by civic Football Club 
affirmed that they would rather compete with the 
Institute’s teams than with others similar to their 
own, because, whether winning or losing, they were 
always sure of fair play and friendliness. 

When the new law decreed that a Brazilian be 
found to direct the Varginha School, it all but de- 
manded the impossible. After much difficulty, 
finally three were available. In spite of severe trials 
the enrollment—126 in all—was the best so far, and 
a good average attendance resulted. The year fin- 
ished with the usual per cent of promotions, and 
fairly good work was accomplished. Miss Foster 
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says: “If we can judge our spiritual standing by the 


enemy’s zeal to destroy us, we conclude that we 
must rate fairly high. A house to house campaign 
was made to warn parents not to put their children 
in our school, and those who dare to defy the au- 
thorities are not allowed to take communion, and 
the children are not given a part in Romish festivals. 
Brazilian children especially delight to take part.” 

The teachers who were interested in the gospel 
had their faith tried to the limit, but stood the test. 
The school cook made her profession of faith, and 
has given good proof of her conversion. 

The Campo Bello School was fortunate in having 
a fine young Brazilian teacher—recently made a 
deacon in the local church—who could step in as 
director to fulfill legal requirements. He combines 
initiative with fidelity to principles, and has taken 
his new responsibilities i in fine Christian spirit. The 
twenty-first school session of this school was opened 
by celebrating the zoth anniversary, with the dedi- 
cation of the new building. Mrs. S. R. Gammon is 
the resident missionary. 

The matriculation was eighty-five, and nineteen 
were graduated. The commencement festivities 
were impressive, with the fine Christian mayor as 
official orator. The final program at the theater was 
again a benefit one, and the proceeds divided be- 
tween the local hospital and a civic Christmas fund 
for the poor. The school contributes generously to 
the local church, whose evangelical influence is 
constantly increasing. 


Lay Workers’ Conference 


The evangelistic and educational needs in the East 
Brazil Mission are so linked together that it is diffi- 
cult to note where one begins and the other ends. 
As a proof of the fine spirit of codperation and self- 
denial, our Lavras missionaries in school work will- 
ingly give up their precious mid-year vacation days 
in June to the Layworkers’ Conference. This is the 
big event of the year for the churches, and Chris- 
tians begin to save for the next year’s meeting as 
soon as this year’s is over, It attracts large numbers 
from the two enormous evangelistic fields, many of 
whom are underprivileged country Christians. Our 
last Conference was no exception in enthusiasm and 
interest. It offered a helpful program of Bible study, 
Women’s Work, Religious Education, Vacation 
Church School, Biography of Martin Luther, etc., 
with time out for recreation and Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The South Minas Evangelistic Field 


Although this field has been handicapped by the 
ill health of the missionary in charge and of one of 
his lay evangelists, the coming of a new missionary 
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couple, after their language study in Lavras, greatly 
strengthened the work. This couple, Mr, and Mrs, 
Glenn A. Maxwell, was the first missionary evan- 
gelistic couple to be added to the ranks of our 
mission in almost twenty years. They will do evan- 
gelistic and educational “work. While there is still a 
vast untouched territory, much work has been ac- 
complished, and new doors have been opened in 
near-by places. The Lambary field is now ready to 
be turned over to the National Presbytery, which is 
our policy as soon as a field is self-supporting. 

A small but worth-while Layworkers’ Institute, 
with encouraging results, was put on in Boa Esper- 
anga, where the lay evangelist has done a fine work 
and given a beautiful testimony of Christian resigna- 
tion and forgiveness. An unusually large number of 
Bibles, New Testaments and Gospels, as well as 
tracts, were sold and distributed in this field. Some 
interesting experiences with the Word give proof 
of changed lives. 


Formiga Evangelistic Field 


This field includes another huge territory in the 
northern part of our Mission, Rev. J. M. Syden- 
stricker is in charge, with two paid lay evangelists 
as helpers. 

The Sao Joao del Rey field—a group of three 
churches—has been turned over to the National 
Presbytery, and a Brazilian minister began his min- 
istry in January. 

The Formiga church has an increasing attendance 
of men, and more enthusiasm in all departments of 
church activities. The town 
friendly toward the gospel, and there is evidence of 
the Holy Spirit’s working. The outstanding con- 
version of a young school teacher has interested 
many other young people. 

The country work is most encouraging. A new 
chapel was dedicated in Sumidouro, and the story of 
the Christians’ efforts in the building is reassuring. 
The consecrated Sao Joao evangelist will now move 
here, and his daughter will have a school for thirty 
children from evangelical homes in the church build- 
ing, and will be entirely supported by the local 
believers. 

Many new doors have been entered. Some coép- 
erative work with the National Presbytery and the 
National Baptist Church has enriched friendships. 
The whole field has given generously of its means— 
an increase over last year. There were thirty- nine 
professions, and 25 children baptized. 


Indian Work 


While Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, who carry on the 
work among the Cayua Indians, were recuperating 
after a prolonged illness, they were greatly used in 
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telling among the churches of the needs of this 
work. In the meantime the Brazilian missionaries of 
the National Church carried on faithfully, and the 
work moves along most encouragingly. 

All rejoice in the school and assembly hall made 
possible by the Auxiliary Birthday Offering, and in 
the orphanage which is being built by Brazilian con- 
tributions and is nearing completion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell write: 

“The opportunities and needs are great. The 
Indians plead for schools and evangelistic meetings. 
We have received five persons on profession of 
faith, and there are ten more candidates for the same 
step soon. The evangelistic work is now beginning 
to give great promise for abundant blessing. We 
have two big Indian Sunday schools, whose average 
attendance was about three hundred, until the heavy 
rains began. There is another in Dourados, besides 
several preaching points where services can be held 
when we can go to them. 

“We feel that, although our methods are crude, 
the Indians are getting a gleam of the True Light. 
Down beneath their crust of dirt and filth, out of 
their poverty and misery, there seems to be a grow- 
ing desire to know and do better. We pray and wait 
for a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit’s power 
among them.” 

Again we lift up our hearts to God in thanks- 
giving and praise for His goodness. Joyously and 
hopefully we begin another year for Christ in Brazil. 





Indians in South Brazil 





Seed Sowing in North Brazil 


By SUSAN COCKRELL* 


RETURNING TO THE WORK AFTER THREE YEARS’ SICK 
leave, the writer is impressed with the real progress 
in the advance of the gospel in a Roman Catholic 
land. It is viewing it over a period of years, rather 
than a year at a time, that one sees what has been 
accomplished. 

It is always a great challenge to review the work 
of the past, because of the triumphs recorded as well 
as the opportunities for service presented. The 
strength and unity of our united purpose is felt at 
this time, when we cannot see it as well from our 
scattered fields of service while the year is passing. 

Dr. Thompson completed forty-nine years of 
mission service in Brazil this year, and although re- 
tired since the beginning of the Church year, is a 
great help to us in his writings and translations, but 





a Cockrell is stationed at Lavras, and engaged in educational 
work, 
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more than this, is his wise counsel and inspiring 
presence among us. 


Educational Work 


Educational work has occupied the time of the 
majority of the members of this Mission for a period 
of years, but since 1930 one couple has given their 
time in definite evangelism, and a second couple 
arrived three years ago, thus strengthening this de- 

artment. The plea that comes from all directions 
of our big field of 2,500,000 population is, “Send us 
more evangelists.” 

Recire. This is the largest city and chief seaport 
of North Brazil. It is not only a beautiful city of 
Venetian type, with its canal-like rivers, but is teem- 
ing with a large population of those who need the 
gospel. Here the local churches are now under the 
control of the Brazilian General Assembly, but it is 
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tne location of the AGNres ERsKINE EVANGELICAL 
ScHooL, which graduates the girls who have had, and 
will have in the future, great influence as lay work- 
ers in the churches, as well as wives of pastors scat- 
tered through this northland. 

The 1937 Auxiliary Birthday Gift made possible 
wonderful improvements in the buildings and 
grounds of this school. The spiritual atmosphere in 
the life of this boarding school distinguishes it not 
only among other primary-high schools in Brazil, 
but also among those of other Missions. In its daily 
life the example of the principal and teachers, as 
well as the careful Bible instruction in, every class, 
the daily worship service, the weekly memorizing 
of Bible chapters, selected verses, the catechism and 
hymns, the study of the Sunday-school lessons, the 
attendance at the local church services, with the 
climax of the week of evangelistic services, give the 
student every opportunity to have characters 
formed with both spiritual and moral strength. 
Seven students were graduated, five in the normal 
course and two in the business course. 

Rev. Langdon Henderlite, who directs an exten- 
sive evangelistic work, has his headquarters here at 
Recife. He visits the nine fields periodically, bap- 
tizing those ready for church membership, counsel- 
ling laymen, directing each district,.and investigat- 
ing new fields of opportunity, One of the fields 
which has this year reached self-support was turned 
over to the Brazilian Church, but the evangelist 
remained with the work until the end of the calen- 
dar year to assist the presbytery in its incorporation 
of the field. Five evangelists were employed, and a 
new one finished the seminary course and took up 
his duties at the beginning of 1940. Two others are 
studying at the seminary for future work in this 
department. 

These evangelists preached 956 times, visited 82 
preaching points 412 times, held family worship 813 
times, prayed with inquirers 499 times, and traveled 
14,439 miles. There were tog additions to the 
church, and 84 minors baptized. At the 82 preach- 
ing points, a gain over last year, there are 471 adults 
on probation, and an average attendance of 49,878. 
The 21 Sunday schools with 66 teachers have 1,032 
pupils. The three secular schools (Primary) with 
three teachers have an enrollment of 85 pupils. Also 
there are five auxiliaries and five young people’s 
societies. There are 146 family altars, and 243 tithers. 
In this field two new chapels were built this year, 
making twelve churches and two manses. 

The work among the Women of the Church in 
North Brazil, directed by Miss Boyce, contributes 
to the efficiency of the churches in this field. Re- 
turning from furlough, she made two trips into these 
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interior districts, but because of the great need at 
Agnes Erskine, the past year, she was unable to 
make more trips. Work in the presbyterials of the 
Pernambuco Presbytery has had her help and is most 
encouraging in its progress. 

The EvanceticaL Seminary of the North is Jo- 
cated in the state capital. It is a cooperative work 
of Presbyterian and Congregations churches. This 
Mission is represented by one of the native pastors 
who serves as professor, in addition to his pastorate. 
This seminary continues to train the majority of the 
ministers of the Synod of the North, as well as many 
laymen employed in the evangelistic fields con- 
trolled by the Mission. 

Garanuuns. This interior city has the best 
climate the north offers. Here we have the Fifteeth 
of November School and Printing Plant as well as 
evangelistic activities in the form of week-end trips 
by groups of missionaries and local church mem- 
bers. A loud speaker is used, which enables many 
who do not leave their homes to hear the gospel. 

The school completed its first year under the 
direction of the new principal. Dr. Thompson, had 
for years given part of his time, either directing or 
teaching in this school. He continues to give valu- 
able service in the English department, and counsel 
whenever needed. 

In the various departments there was an enroll- 
ment of 292, which is an increase of 31 over that of 
last year, but better than the increase was the higher 
average of attendance throughout the year. There 
were seven graduates in the high-school course, 
eight in the commercial and thirteen in the Reming- 
ton courses. The religious life of the school has been 
encouraging, in spite of the exigencies of the official- 
ized program. There is a daily worship service, and 
although only a third of the boarders are from be- 
lieving homes, there are several boys who have 
shown a genuine* interest in the gospel. Until the 
last three years, three missionaries have given their 
full time to this school, but this last year there was 
only one. It is well to recognize this fact, especially 
in the spiritual progress of the institution. Our need 
is self-evident. 

The Printing Plant continues to struggle with 
equipment that is not only old but inadequate for 
the demands made upon it, With six regular publi- 
cations, increasing in number each year, 85,000 
tracts and booklets were published this year. A 
booklet of 66 pages, The Elder and Deacon, in 
Portuguese, by Dr. Thompson, was among them. 

Dr. Thompson has translated two most valuable 
works, Pocket Bible Handbook, by Hally, and The 
Holy Spirit, by Kuyper, but these must wait for 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Some of our neighbors who come to our faucet for water. Right—Esperanza 


Our Next-Door Neighbors 


By MEDORA ASKEW MORROW* 


Tuey ARE Mazanua INDIANS, THOUGH THEY SPEAK 
only Spanish. Their parents speak limited Spanish 
and a mixture of Mazahua and Otomi. They tell us 
that out in the hills there are villages where Spanish 
is not used, 

Sometimes we wonder if the priests who came 
along with the conquerors failed to enlighten the 
Indians because there was no language medium. Yet 
we have been neighbors for several years, we speak 
their language, they continue on their way and we 
on ours. 

When we bought the ranch for the industrial 
school, naturally we began our work by being 
friendly with the neighbors. The former owner had 
a faucet at his front-door steps. The Indian women 
were allowed to come with their earthen pots to fill 
them with drinking water. 

We noticed one young brown-skinned mother 
who brought along a toddler in his “birthday 
clothes,” the sun’s rays on Joseph’s body being more 
of a blessing than his ignorant mother realized. He 
had the usual appearance of the poorly nourished 
children. 





_ “Mrs. R. C. Morrow is an evangelistic missionary, located at 
Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. She and Professor Morrow have 
served our Mexico Mission faithfully since 1909. 
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We asked Martina where she lived. She pointed 
to a one-room abode about the distance of a city 
block from my front door. I walked home with her 
and found several women making tortillas, bending 
over the grinding stones on the dirt floor. They 
gave me a hot tortilla (corn-cake) and offered to 
make the daily bread for our embryo school. Later 
on, when our school was flourishing, those women 
made as many as seven hundred hand-made tortillas 
a day. They looked askance at a gadget, or press, 
that would have saved them much back ache. 

After some years Mr. Myers provided for Mar- 
tina’s home a brick floor, a window with glass panes, 
a screened porch, and a kitchen. 


* * * 


Martina had been ill with malaria. We had pro- 
vided the doctor, medicines, and a mattress. Later 
the mattress disappeared. We asked no questions, 
and we are still wondering. 

We provided them with electric lights, but when 
the company put us on a meter and requested them 
to pay their share (about 18 cents a month UV. S. 
money), they said they would burn pine knots or 
paraffin candles. 

One evening my little nephew and I went call- 
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ing. It was twilight, the hour when the malarial 
mosquito is abroad, seeking its prey for the night. 
The screen door was propped open. Rather indig- 
nantly, I enquired, “Martina, why, oh why, is the 
screen door propped open?” She looked at me with 
offended eyes and queried, “But how else could 
the chickens and turkeys come in to roost?” 

That was a problem too complicated for me. The 
chickens would be stolen if left outside. We saw 
mother hens in the corners of the room hovering 
over their broods, leaving the middle of the floor 
free for Martina to hover over her family. My 
nephew whispered, “Auntie, where is the furni- 
ture?” 

When a law was passed making education com- 
pulsory, I broke the sad news to the neighbors that 
Ponciano must be sent to school, or else there would 
be fines or jail. For three years Ponciano was my 
boy. I, being the compelling force, must furnish 
pencils, books, uniform, cap, tennis shoes, tools for 
hand work, drawing paper, flower seed. 

We went on a furlough. On our return, Pon- 
ciano was hired out for fifty cents a week to cover a 
debt. He had to watch a herd of cows, cut alfalfa, 
and carry fifteen liters of milk to the city. The 
milk was in a huge can. A wide leather strap was 
passed through the handles and around Ponciano’s 
head. 

We paid the debt and set the boy free. That was 
a mistake, for soon he was hired to somebody else. 

One day Ponciano came to me and said, “My 
mother says to tell you that my little sister has just 
finished dying.” Horrified, I ran over there. Esper- 
anza was such a darling little papoose. She had just 
relaxed from a “fit.” It looked like epilepsy to us. 
We sent her to a Mexican doctor, (there is no other 
kind here) and he diagnosed it as worms and teeth- 
ing. She has now ceased to have “dying spells” ex- 
cept rarely. Her name means “Hope.” 


Esperanza in the Scottish kilt and José in new overalls 





This year, when we returned from mission meet- 
ing in Cuernavaca, the most exciting news was that 
Martina had a new baby. We ran over to see it. He 
was bound up in a green-black blanket which looked 
nettley, but wee Manuel was as peaceful as the pic- 
tures of baby Hiawatha, and the grandmother was 
as proud as Nokomis. 

Martina was worried because a large coral snake 
(poisonous) had crawled across the floor and into a 
rat-hole. She said, “Somebody has to hold the baby 
all day, because if we put him down on the mat, the 
snake might bite him.” So we fixed up a wooden 
box, lined with old outing pajamas, and gave them a 
chair to set the box on. 

Joseph and Hope adored their new brother, Al- 
though Joseph had a bronchial cough and a runny 
nose, and dirty hands, he was allowed to pat the 
baby on the cheek and lips, coughing in his face 
and kissing it. 

I preached a lecture in no uncertain terms about 
such procedures. They all laughed when I told them 
about the nurses and doctors using masks when 
they handled the babies, and I informed them that 
visitors saw babies only through glass doors. Un- 
believable fairy tale, but immensely amusing. 

On the day before Christmas Eve, José and 
Esperanza came over and asked me to give them 
permission to pick some calendula, violets, and bou- 
gainvillia blossoms. 

“Who is sick?” 

“Our new brother isn’t well. He has trouble 
breathing, and grandmother wants to cure him 
with remedies.” 

“Here, take the blossoms, and take this peso for 
good medicines. Call a doctor right away.” 

Next morning, Christmas Eve, the message came, 
“Half an hour ago our baby stopped breathing.” 

“Did you have a doctor?” 

“No, Grandmother took him to the priest to be 












Esperanza, Martina, and José 
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baptized. She said, why spend money on medicine 
when he is going to die anyway? 

The relations came from a near-by village. They 
killed a turkey and sent us half of it (which was our 
Christmas dinner). We lent them chairs, tables, 
dishes. We covered the baby with sweet alyssum, 
violets, and roses, honeysuckle, pinks, gladioli. ‘This 
is the second time I have helped bury a child on 
Christmas Day. 

One wonders why our daughter was called to go 
half way around the world to help cure the sick, and 
our next-door neighbors heed not our words. Hardly 
a week passes that we do not furnish flowers for a 
“little angel.” We cannot but think of Christ’s, 
“How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate.” 

And yet Martina told my cook, “Since my hus- 
band has become a Christian and attends the temple, 
he doesn’t get drunk, and he treats me well. Pon- 
ciano is a good boy. He remembers the counsel of 
the Morraios. He is a comfort to us.’ 

The grandmother wears a petticoat which meas- 
ures five yards. “It should be seven.” Around the 
bottom is a band four inches wide, solidly cross 


stitched with yarn in several shades of red, purple, 
and pink. Over this she wears a skirt so patched 
that it is difficult to know which was the original 
cloth. One square I recognized as my daughter’s 
— Fling kilt, w hich I gave Esperanza to play 
ady 


Grandmother scornfully criticized her daughter. 


‘She can’t card, spin, nor weave. All she can do is 
grind.” She grinds her family’s daily bread, she does 
the family w ashing, pounding the clothes on a rock 
beside an irrigating ditch. 

Why should she spin and weave? Her husband 
and son work spasmodically on the highway where 
they earn a peso a day and can buy her an occasional 
rayon dress, sold on the installment plan by the 
Arabs, Russian Jews, Germans, or Syrians. 

There 3 is a store here called, “The Port of Beirut.” 

Ever since we have been receiving letters from 
our daughter post-marked Beirut, Damascus, Bag- 
dad, Teheran, Meshed, we have felt more sy mpathy 
for these merchants. They, too, are far from home. 
Our Indian neighbors (they think) profit by the 
Syrian’s exile as well as by ours. Shall we not say 


with Tiny Tim: 


“God bless us everyone’? 





Seed Sowing In North Brazil 


(Continued from page 318) 


funds before being published. The above-mentioned 
publications go all over Brazil, to Portugal, to Africa 
and to the Azores. Tracts and books have been 
ordered by Brazilian pastors in the United States. 
FortaLeza. This is a port city three days’ journey 
by ship, north of Recife, and for the past two years 
the headquarters for our newest evangelistic work. 
The work was first opened i in 1883, but has not had 
a resident missionary since 1907. This work is new, 
however, because of a territory opened up by an 
increase in cotton cultivation and the wax industry. 
In this Jaquariba River Valley there are ten towns 


of good size, and many surrounding villages where 
there is no evangelist, and which have been scarcely 
touched by the gospel. 

This year has been one of sowing rather than 
reaping where others have sown. In the two con- 
gregations organized, the work has progressed. In 
other places regular worship has been held, and 
trips are made to yet others where Bibles or portions 
have been sold and interest stirred. 

Our needs are for more workers and a better 
means of transportation. God has blest our work, 
and we take courage to go forward in His name. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939............. e 
Receipts—April 1, 1940—June 1, 1940............... 


Decrease for two months...... 


JULY 1940 


$57,128.31 
51,873.31 


$ 5,255.00 
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Whereas, Alcoholic Beverage advertising in news- 
papers and magazines and by radio and billboards 
is obviously aimed at boys and girls, young men 
and young women of the land. 

Whereas, This declaration is based upon advertising 
which consistently portrays beautiful young girls 
and women offering their favorite alcoholic bev- 
erage with an appeal to youth to: “C’mon, be gay, 
enjoy life, be happy, have fun, be the life of the 
party but be sure to pal up with sparkling golden, 
zippy, lively, dry, tangy, smooth, mellow blank 
beer, the best beer for you to drink at fun time, 
dance time or whenever good friends meet. That’s 
living.” 

Whereas, A bad tree can not bear good fruit and the 
fruits of the alcoholic beverage traffic can by no 
stretch of the imagination be termed good. 

Whereas, According to God’s word, Christians will 

hate and fight sin in all its forms, and whereas, the 

excessive use of alcoholic beverage, an outstanding 


A Timely Resolution 


curse, is being fastened upon our young people 
through the influence of deceptive advertising. 

Be it resolved: —That for the sake of truth and rignt- 
eousness the Layman’s Association of the Louisi- 
ana Presbytery go on record as being unalterably 
opposed to alcoholic beverage advertising designed 
to mislead youth and which incidentally is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of every community. 

Be it further resolved: —That this resolution be given 
the widest possible publicity through newspapers, 
church publications and other available mediums; 
That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of this resolution to the editors of at least a dozen 
magazines enjoying wide circulation in this State, 
to all leading Louisiana newspapers and to all 
Louisiana radio stations. 


Adopted by the Laymen’s Association 
of the Presbyterian Churches of Louisi- 
ana Presbytery. 





Informal Notes About Another General Assembly 


(Continued from page 295) 


Committee on Promotion, made up of a secretary 
of each of the Assembly’s executive and promo- 
tional agencies. A report on the matter will be made 
at the next Assembly. (It is interesting to note in 
passing here that the great united Methodist Con- 
ference has just voted to establish a department of 
publicity which will use the radio as well as the 
secular press and religious press in propagating the 
Gospel message, disseminating Methodist opinions 
and activities, and otherwise registering the 
Church’s convictions on church, national, and world 
problems and issues.) 

No account of the Assembly would be complete 
without mention of the efficient and gracious part 
played by the Chattanooga Presbyterians in making 





their guests happy and comfortable, and yet no brief 
account could adequately describe their graciousness. 

Many important matters have been omitted—in- 
cluding considerations given to the Commission on 
the Minister and His Work, the proposed retire- 
ment-at-70 plan, changes in Confession of Faith and 
the Book of Church Order, and the Montreat debt. 
They have been omitted because it is impossible to 
mention them accurately without going into con- 
siderable detail. 

The Assembly was well attended, 345 out of a 
possible 358 being present. For the second con- 
secutive year not a single ministerial commissioner 
was absent. There was a good number of younger 
men in the group. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1,1939.................... $ 3,391.65 


Decrease for two months 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—June 1, 1940 
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‘Out of Darkness Into Light” 
A Young Jewess’ Testimony 


By SARAH POTTS 


| WAS BORN IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE IN 1917 OF 
Orthodox Jewish parents. Although my parents 
were not very strict adherents to Judaism, yet in 
their own way they lived as close as they knew how 
to the laws and doctrines of Judaism. 

In 1920 the Emmanuel Neighborhood House, a 
Presbyterian mission to the Jews, was opened just 
a few doors away from our home on Lombard 
Street. Like all Jews, mother’s mind was turned 
against the mission when she found that they taught 
about Jesus Christ. But after a short time, through 
the personality and efforts of the workers, mother 
was persuaded to attend the Mother’s Club, and to 
her surprise she did thoroughly enjoy these meet- 
ings. Seeing, too, that these people were kind and 
helpful, she soon permitted us children to attend, 
much against my father’s wishes. We were allowed 
to go there to play, hear stories, and have good 
times, but we were not to believe in this Jesus of 
whom they taught. At the mission we were taught 
the truths about Christ, but at home we were told 
that He was just a very good man and a wonderful 
teacher. And so as a child I loved the Lord Jesus as 
the best man that ever lived, but nothing more than 
that. ; 

At the age of six, I started to school. I liked 
school very much, but somehow I was always glad 
when it was over and I could go again to the mis- 
sion. This went on until I was ready to enter Junior 
high school. Many happy hours were spent at the 
mission during my grammar and Junior-high school 
days which I shall never forget. 

At this time my parents moved into another neigh- 
borhood which was about a mile from the mission. 
Although this was a good distance to walk, yet each 
afternoon that there was an activity for girls, | 
would be on hand. The work at the mission con- 
tinued to grow, and there was soon need for a larger 
and better building. After much prayer and waiting 
upon the Lord, the large hospital building right 
across the street from our home was secured. This 
was indeed a great joy to my heart. I loved the 
workers dearly and did all that I could to help them 
to get started in this new location. And before I 
realized it I was finishing my course in Junior high 
school. 

When I entered high school it was with the hope 
of finishing and then securing an office position, but, 
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after one year, it was necessary for me to leave and 
go to work. What a difference! This was a great 
disappointment in my life and I tried to drown my 
disappointment i in w orldly pleasures, I even went to 
evening school to complete my commercial course, 
but, due to long working hours, I had to stop after 
two years. Still there was something lacking. There 
was no peace or joy in my heart. [| ‘looked continu- 
ally for something to satisfy and tried ev ery thing ex- 
cept the Lord Jesus. Had I only known then just 
how much He can satisfy the longing of a young 
person, it would have saved me from going through 
many hard places alone. 

During these years two consecrated workers at the 
mission, Miss Imre and Miss Zuidema, exerted a 
great influence on my life. Even though for a while 
I drifted away from the mission entirely, the ques- 
tion was ever in my mind, what do they have that 
I lack? Why are they happy and I am not? Little 
did I know that they had Christ and I did not have 
anything or anyone, Sick at heart, I did not know 
where to turn. My girl friends did not understand, 
no one seemed to. I felt that I had to talk to some- 
one, so one day I went to see Miss Zuidema and 
asked if I might speak to her. She was only too glad 
to talk to me, for I later learned that she had been 
praying for me for a long time. After a time of 
sweet fellowship, we parted with the promise that 
I would come back to the mission. I knew then that 
the Lord was working. But going back meant the 
giving up of my Gentile girls friends who were 
against my going to the mission, and the ay ser 
and scorn of many others, for they thought I was 
insane. 

Miss Imre had to leave the mission on account of 
her health, and how sorry I was, for her life had had 
a great influence in mine. The seed had been sown, 
however, and Miss Zuidema continued to keep it 
well w atered with the Word and with prayer. She 
taught me to pray for myself and to read the Word. 
The presence of His peace was manifested. 

Around a year later, as I attended our Friday 
night service, Mr. Kligerman gave a w onderful mes- 
sage on Jesus and His love for us. I cannot remem- 
ber what the whole message was about, but I know 
it touched my heart like nothing else has ever done. 
I could not stay away from Christ any longer. After 
the meeting, I ‘called Miss Zuidema into the library, 
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and, in the quiet of that room, I gave my life to 
Him. At last I had found what my heart had long 
been seeking for. 

After being saved two months, I felt I should be 
baptized. So along. with three other Jewish girls, on 
March 1, 1936, I was baptized in His Name. This I 
did to testify to the world that I was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. But when mother found 
out that I had been baptized, that was about the 
worst thing I could have done, she thought. That 
started many battles at home, but my next step was 
to join the church, for I just had to come all the 
way. 

After this I felt the need of studying the Bible. 
Along with many others I prayed hard that the Lord 
would open up the way for me to attend some Bible 
school, and to my great joy He answered my prayers 
and the way was opened for me to attend the Bible 
Institute of Pennsylvania. When I told them at home 
what my plans were, they could hardly believe I 
would leave them and go out on my own, trusting 
Him, step by step. The time came for me to go and 
I quit my job. My family stormed, cursed me and 
the workers at the mission, and mother even threat- 
ened to commit suicide if I dared to leave for such 
a place. But I felt I had to go no matter what hap- 
pened, for the Lord had called me and I must follow 


Him. “We know that all things work togethey for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.” So I left, trusting 
Him. This is now my third year in Bible school, 
studying the precious Word. I will always be thank- 
ful that the Lord had brought me here, and for the 
wonderful way in which He has met my every need, 
The way has not always been easy, there have been 
many persecutions and trials to bear, but how | 
praise my God that His grace has been sufficient. 

After I finish school, I feel that the Lord would 
have me go into Jewish mission work among chil- 
dren. The Lord has a work for each of us to do. It 
takes patience to work with children, I realize that, 
but He who has kept me in the past is able to help 
me in the future. It certainly requires patience, for 
I went to the mission a number of years before I 
accepted Him as my own personal Saviour. 

You may ask, does it pay? Oh, how glad I am that 
I can say yes, it pays to follow Jesus every step of 
the way! Great is His faithfulness. 

It is “my earnest expectation and my hope, that in 
nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, 
as always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in 
my body, whether it be by life, or by death. For 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


(Philippians 1:20-21.) 








A Child in the 


By MARY 


SAMMIE NEEDED A HAIRCUT AND SAMMIE NEEDED A 
permanent. The scissors had been in hands that 
were far from expert. But Sammie was mild and 
gentle and had offered no resistance to the barbering 
ministry of her mother, who was confident and out- 
spoken. Sammie had a cold and had been missing 
from Church School and Young People’s League. 
“Sister Bigham” was welcomed by “Sister Ligon” 
into the one room in which lived Sammie, Molly, 
and their mother—and a dog. Of course there was 
a dog, lazily sleeping in a box of rags beside the 
fire. Entrance to their room was through a shoe 
shop before which hung the sign: “We Mend Your 
Shoes, Heel Them, Attend Their Dyeing, and Save 
Their Soles.” 


Mrs. Ligon had just finished her week’s washing 


*Miss Bigham is the Director of Young People’s Work at Central 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Midst of Them 


and some that she “took in,” carrying the water 
from the back yard. The remains of lunch were 
still on the table, back of the ironing board. The 
single and double beds were partly made. There 
was no attempt at beauty. The only articles in the 
room that did not offer immediate utility were two 
false faces, used at Hallowe’en some months before, 
and still treasured and preserved. 


Sammie was at work down at an old house near- 
by, where some religious order served free meals as 
a reward for Sunday attendance. Her salary was 
thirty-five cents a week. “Sister Ligon” offered to 
take her visitor to see Sammie at work. Along the 
way she was telling of how well she could sew, 
pronouncing it as though sew rhymed with coo. A 
motley crowd waited outside for four o’clock, the 
hour of serving. As Mrs. Ligon put her hand on 
the doorknob, several voices in unison called out, 
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“They don’t ‘low you in there yet.” To which Mrs. 
Ligon, cocking her head to one side, boastfully re- 
lied, “They ‘lows me in there anytime,” and w alked 
in with head high to prove her point. 
Sammie was a regular attendant at Central Church 
until the family moved back to the country. 


* * * * * * 


The doors of the Juvenile Court Home closed 
behind Alice Smith. She was going home, resolved 
that now, at thirteen years, she would do better. On 
our next visit to the home, the matron told us of 
her resolve and of her willingness to attend Sunday 
school. She had picked out Central Church because 
“them ladies come to see me.’ 

The heat of the August day was really too intense 
for visiting, but Alice’s resolve was new and per- 
haps a little fragile. The apartment—the term 
glorifies the drabness of the living arrangements— 
was in one of the big old houses in a section of At- 
lanta once popular but now deserted except by those 
living in the lowest social stratum. The hall was 
dark and narrow, filled with the odor of dust and the 
cooking of greasy food. Alice was not at home. I 
was informed that her mother worked at a barbecue 
lunch stand near-by. 

Perhaps it was taking a risk to enter such a place, 
but there was Alice’s resolve. A girl, bold and 
daring, was dancing to the music of a nickelodeon, 
and for the benefit of some half-drunk men idling 
inside. Everything stopped, and all eyes were upon 
the newcomer, who, realizing that she was not on 
her native heath, withdrew. But there was a door 

over on the opposite side where a woman was work- 
ing, possibly Alice’s mother. A second entrance 
could be made and less conspicuous. “Are you 
Alice Smith’s mother?” the woman near-by was 
asked. “No, and I don’t know her,” she replied and 
then yelled across the room, “Come here, Flatfoot.” 
Again the newcomer had the center of the stage, 
undesired. But “Flatfoot” did not know Alice’s 
mother. One of the waitresses did, however. 

As I neared the house on the second visit, I heard 
hurried footsteps behind me and a voice calling, 
“You are looking for me, ain’t you?” There stood 
a platinum blonde, artificially exaggerated. The in- 
side of their eens was no more promising than the 
outside. Shades were drawn in an attempt to keep 
out some of the mosquitoes. The windows were 
screenless. Clothes were hanging on nails driven 
into the door. 

Alice was languidly washing the breakfast dishes 
at midday. Conversation went forward, directed 
largely by the mother, whose claim to fame might 
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have been that she could make more grammatical 
errors in one sentence than any other known per- 
son. She had taken a course in undertaking. “Did 
you like it?” she was asked, “I’m just crazy about 
it,” she replied. Then she proceeded to give the 
details of the accidental shooting of her brother, 
and how her expert knowledge in such matters 
served her in good stead. There seemed little or no 
concern for Alice or her recent experience that took 
her to Juvenile Court. Nor was there much hope 
that Alice’s resolve would be aided through her 
mother or her home life. 


But Alice came to Central Church. 
* a ca * * * 


A little face, distorted by the frosted glass of the 
panes in the door of the office, appeared suddenly 
one Wednesday afternoon. Jimmie Page came in. 
The image w hich comes to mind with the speaking 
of the words, “poor little news boys on the streets 
of New York,” is a rather accurate description of 
Jimmie. But Jimmie is not conscious of his limita- 
tions yet. He is only eleven. He is concerned with 
selling magazines and telling the family news. “We're 
living in one room now ‘cause the other one leaks 
too bad. I got up and built a fire in the middle of 
the night so’s I could get warm.” These facts are 
related not as an appeal but merely as family hap- 
penings. A visit to the home revealed a situation 
that is distressing in the extreme. 

He stayed for the weekly church-night supper, 
suggesting openly that he be placed near his Sunday- 
school teacher, “’Cause he’ll pay for my supper.’ 
Jimmie proved that knives are entirely unnecessary 
as long as a slice of meat can be held on the end of 
a fork in an upright position and bites taken as it 
is slowly rotated. In the school of missions that fol- 
lowed, he entered into the discussion with anima- 
tion. Later in the week he came up to see if his 
drawing of that evening was still on the blackboard. 
The ride home in a car was an event. 

He is not old enough for membership, but the 
Scout Master is allowing him to visit each Friday 
night. 

” oo *& & * od 

These are but a few of the people to whom a 
downtown church is ministering, in addition to 
carrying on the usual services and activities. Their 
number could be multiplied many times; the op- 
portunity presented many, many times more. 
Through these and others of whom these are repre- 
sentatives, the Central Presbyterian Church of At- 
lanta is trying to take seriously the words of Christ: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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One Church's 
~ Home Mission 


Work for Its 


Negro Neighbors 


By MRS. J. W. ROLLINS* 


FROM THE YEAR 1912, THE DIFFERENT ORGANIZATIONS 
of the Woodruff Presbyterian Church have carried 
on from time to time some home-mission work 
among the colored people of our town. 

At the beginning we had a flourishing Sunday 
school under the leadership of Rev. L. W. Brown 
and our Sunday school superintendent, Mr. S. R. 
Dorrah. Assisting as teachers were Mrs. W. W. 
Simpson, Mrs. M. A. Westmoreland, Miss Hattie 
Kilgore and Miss Essie McAulay. Owing to cir- 
cumstances this work was abandoned, but out of it 
grew the Community Bible Class taught by Mrs. 
S. M. Kilgore. This class meets once a month in the 
homes of the members. Its membership consists 
principally of the earnest Christian workers and 
teachers of the Negro churches of the community. 

A successful Vacation Bible School was held in 


*Mrs. Rollins is Secretary of Assembly's Home Missions in Wood- 
ruff Presbyterian Church, Woodruff, S. C. 
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the summer of 1938 under the direction of Mrs. J. B. 
Kilgore. The average attendance was around one 
hundred. This had a twofold objective: first, the 
early influence for good over the children, and sec- 
ond, the development of leaders among their people. 

We also have a cottage prayer group led by ear- 
nest, Christian women. This is really the gathering 
in of the indifferent in an effort to interest them in 
the work of the Kingdom and the betterment of 
their home conditions. Individual members of our 
auxiliary furnish Bibles or Testaments to those who 
will use them. Prizes are offered for different phases 
of home improvement. This phase of the work is 


sponsored by the Secretary of Assembly’s Home 
Missions in the auxiliary. 

The Negro leaders of these activities are for the 
most part women who have been sent to the Chris- 
tian Conference for Negro Women, held annually in 
Columbia, South Carolina, during the past fifteen 
years, 

On behalf of these colored people in our midst, 
I earnestly plead that every auxiliary of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church will invest in all such Negro 
conferences and projects, and by prayer and service 
help these investments to bring forth fruit an hun- 
dredfold to the glory of our Lord. 





Frank Hall Wright 


By JAMES BROOKES WRIGHT* 


Frank HaLt WriGHT WAS BORN JANUARY 1, 1860, 
at Old Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, Indian Ter- 
ritory, which at that time was one of the principal 
towns of what has since become the State of Okla- 
homa. He was born the second son, as well as the 
second child, of Rev. Allen Wright, a full-blood 
Choctaw, and Harriet Newell Mitchell Wright, a 
white lady who came from the Presbyterian Church 
in Dayton, Ohio, as a missionary to the Choctaws. 
He was born in what was known as the Kingsbury 
residence, where Rev. Allen Wright and his wife 
were living while their residence was being con- 
structed. 

Frank received his early education along with his 
brothers and sisters and some other children at a 
day school taught by Miss Clara Eddy, a cultured 
and refined woman who had come from New York 
State as a missionary teacher. Later he attended Old 
Spencer Academy, a Choctaw Academy maintained 
by the Choctaw government. He went to Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, where he finished 
his collegiate course. After finishing his course at 
Union, he studied for the ministry and graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City. Thus far he followed in the footsteps of his 
father, who before him had studied at Spencer 
Academy, Union College, and Union Theological 
Seminary, 

_After completing his seminary course, Frank mar- 
ried Miss Addie Lilienthal of Saratoga Springs, New 
York, who was an accomplished pianist and who had 
studied music in Germany. Rev. Allen Wright went 





“Mr. Wright is a brother of F, H. Wright and now lives in 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 
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East and performed the wedding ceremony for his 
son. Frank and his bride came to Old Boggy and 
lived there several years. Soon after they came to 
Old Boggy, Rev. Allen Wright died, and the next 
year Mrs. Harriet Newell Wright moved with her 
family to Atoka, a railroad town not many miles 
away. Frank and his wife continued to live in the 
old family home, a house which still stands in a fair 
state of preservation after eighty years of continuous 
use. This house is now owned by Mrs, Anna Wright 
Ludlow, a sister. During his years at Old Boggy, 
Frank took over the ecclesiastical work laid down by 
his father and preached to the Choctaws of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Frank was a sweet, lovable child, and this nature 
followed him throughout his whole life. He had a 
magnetic personality. He made friends easily and 
held them. It seemed that all who knew him always 
remembered him for he was jolly and full of fun. 

He told this joke upon himself. On one of his 
trips East with the family, when he was a small 
boy, he attended a circus. In this circus a clown had 
a trained donkey, and he invited some boy in the 
audience to ride it. He assured the boy that if he 
loved his mother, the donkey would be gentle. 
Frank knew that he loved his mother and so he 
offered to ride. He stated that when he got on the 
donkey, it began to pitch and threw him, much to 
the amusement of all. 

Frank was born just before the Civil War, and his 
early youth was spent during the trying times of 
reconstruction. However, his young life was shel- 
tered to a certain extent by the fact that his father 
was not only a learned and able minister of the 
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gospel, but also was called upon by his people to 
represent them in affairs of state. Rev. Allen Wright 
held various political offices, and was twice elected 
Principal Chief, in addition to representing his peo- 
ple in Washington. He was elected Chief the first 
time while he was absent in Washington on a mis- 
sion for the Choctaws. He made no personal cam- 
paign. In addition to his other interests, he had farms 
and stock which he managed through assistants. 

Frank’s father was what one might term the prod- 
uct of the Presbyterian Missions, for, in addition to 
his native talent, he’was taken into the home of Rev. 
Cyrus Kingsbury at an early age, and came under 
the influence of that godly man who was the first 
Presbyterian missionary, if not the first missionary 
of any church, to come among the Choctaws. Dr. 
Kingsbury, in writing of the coming of Allen to 
live with them, expressed the hope that he would 
be a blessing to them and they a help to him. He 
was taught in the national schools which were under 
the guidance of the missionaries, and their scholar- 
ship had great influence in shaping the lives of the 
students, He was converted by a missionary, became 
a missionary, married a missionary, and reared a mis- 
sionary son, Frank Hall Wright. 

Frank was sturdy and loved sports. He was very 
active, and loved to hunt and fish up to the time of 
his death. When he was a boy and later, the woods 
around Old Boggy were alive with game and the 
streams were full of fish. In his later life he hunted 
in other parts of the country and in Old Mexico. 
He would spend his summer vacations in Canada, 
and would fish in the lakes of that region. It was 
on one of these summer vacations in Canada, in 
1922, that he was seized with illness and passed away. 

Frank had a wonderful talent in voice which he 
used with great success during his ministerial and 
evangelistic career. He studied voice while in col- 
lege in New York, and his teacher tried to persuade 
him to give up his pursuit of the ministerial profes- 
sion and go on the operatic stage. Besides his voice, 
he had a magnetic personality, which it was thought 
would assure his success. Frank discussed the matter 
with his older brother, Eliphalet, who was after- 
wards known as Dr. E. N. Wright, and he told 
Frank what he thought their father would think 
about it. Frank gave up the idea and continued 
with his profession, and used his voice for the glory 
of God, and no doubt a great number of souls were 
brought to Christ through his singing. His wife was 
an accomplished musician, and was a great help to 
him in developing his voice to the fullest extent. 

After a few years at Old Boggy, Frank went to 
New York, and while there he assisted a college 
mate with evangelistic meetings. During his stay 
he contracted tuberculosis, and for some time his life 
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was despaired of. While he was sick he prayed that 
he might recover if it was the Lord’s will, and he 
decided that he would return to his people. How- 
ever, he was not in favor of going among what was 
commonly called the “wild tribes” or “blanket” In- 
dians at that time. 

He began to recover slowly, and the Women’s 
Society of the Dutch Reformed Church, a member 
of which was Miss Helen Gould, with headquarters 
in New York, heard of him and offered him the po- 
sition as their field representative among the Blanket 
Indians, of what is now western Oklahoma. He ac- 
cepted, although that is where he had not wanted to 
go, but, when he got able to travel, he came back to 
the Indian Territory and spent some time recuperat- 
ing. Then he bought a small team of mules, a spring 
wagon, and a camping outfit. He fitted a bed for 
himself in the wagon and hired a Negro man, whom 
he knew, to drive and cook and keep camp for him. 
He started on his way west to begin his work. It 
was a journey of a week or more, and he spent a 
good part of his time in bed. However, he kept im- 
proving, and the open air and the camp life on the 
western prairies were beneficial in restoring his 
health. 

Frank was not acquainted with the ways of the 
Blanket Indians, and therefore he had some difhi- 
culty in getting into their good graces, especially 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, of what was at that 
time Oklahoma Territory, He related that there 
were times when he would camp near or with the 
Indians and would wake up early the next morning 
to see the Indians vanishing on the horizon. He 
learned later, as the writer can attest from experi- 
ence, that when he approached an Indian encamp- 
ment it was proper to halt a mile or two away, and 
await the pleasure of the Indians. He would not 
have to wait long before a party would come to find 
out who it was, and then he would be invited to 
join them. He soon became acquainted with the 
various tribes and they came to know him and to 
appreciate him. He founded mission stations and 
held camp meetings and preached to the Indians in 
most parts of western Oklahoma. 

When Frank was stricken with tuberculosis, while 
in the East, he lost his voice and could hardly speak 
aloud. He could not, and dared not sing. But, after 
he began his camp life, his voice gradually returned, 
and his singing voice became restored so that for the 
last twenty years of his life he preached and sang 
as only few men could. 

Frank Hall Wright was given the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by Westminister College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri. He and his wife had two children, 
Gladys and Frank Hall, Jr. Gladys married Charles 

(Continued on page 330) 
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A Country Preacher 


Goes to Town 


By ROSWELL C. LONG 


Rev. C. J. Matthews, pastor of the 
Smyrna and Little River-Dommick 
Churches 


Or AMOS AND HIS MESSAGE, SOME ONE HAS SAID, “A 
country preacher went to town.” Our young peo- 
ple of this generation use the expression rather indis- 
criminately as referring to any notable success, very 
much as in the play, “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” 
We have here in South Carolina Presbytery a min- 
ister whom I have observed for nearly a decade who 
has really “gone to town” for the Lord as a builder 
and a re-builder. He is the Rev. C. J. Matthews, 
pastor of the Smyrna and the Little River-Dominick 
country churches near Newberry, South Carolina. 
My admiration was evoked from the very beginning 
of his work in the field by reason of his thorough 
work and his deep understanding of the problems 
and needs of the rising generation. And then I 
watched, fascinated, as he built a new house of wor- 
ship for the Smyrna congregation, which is a model 
for country churches, and, having finished and paid 
for that, turned his attention to the Little River beta, 
which is the object of this article. 


REACHING Back 178 YEARS 


Mr. Matthews, upon request, has furnished the 
history of the Little River Church. According to 
the oldest available records, this church was organ- 
ized about 1762 by the Rev. James Cresswell, when 
eight and one third acres of land were deeded to the 
congregation by the King of England, which land 
is still in the possession of the church. The church 
had a large part in the early history of the state. 
An elder was killed in the battle of King’s Mountain. 
In the cemetery, deserted now for fifty years, lie 
buried among others a former United States senator 
from South Carolina, a general in the American 
Revolution, and the father of a chief justice of the 
state. Records of the church reveal that on one 
occasion an offering was taken for “domestic mis- 
sions” amounting to fifty dollars, which was used 





‘ Ps R. C. Long, D. D., is pastor of the church in Greenwood, 
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Old Little River Church 
New Little River-Dommick Church 


to send a missionary to the village of Greenville, 
S. C., then without a Protestant church. 


REBUILDING ON THIs HERITAGE 


The original building of the congregation was 
dismantled in 1870, and moved from the original site 
in Newberry County to a more central location for 
the membership, four miles away in Laurens County. 
Here the church continued rather weak, and at times 
barely alive, until it was ordered dissolved by the 
South Carolina Presbytery in 1932. Here entered 
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the team of Calcote and Matthews into the story of 
the church. 

These two men, the Rev. C. A. Calcote, of Ave- 
leigh Ghurch in Newberry, who is chairman of 
Home Missions, and the Rev. C. J. Matthews, asked 
presbytery to withhold the dissolution report until 
they could investigate. They at once established an 
outpost Sunday school in the old church building, 
and continued for two years to operate the mission, 
until it was organized into a church with thirty-five 
members, and Mr. Matthews was called as pastor. 

Three years later, led by these two men, the con- 
gregations of Little River and Dominick, about 
forty members, agreed to unite. They were eight 
miles apart, but voted to merge and erect a new 
building about half-way between the two locations. 
It is interesting to note that the site agreed upon is 
across the new highway, a half-mile from the origi- 
nal location in 1762 of the Little River Church. 


A CLEAN Jos WELL DonE 


Because of the unusual type of spiritual leadership 
on the part of Mr. Matthews, the merger was ef- 
fected without a dissenting vote, and every pledge 
made by members of either congregation was paid 
in full. The new building was completed and dedi- 
cated free of debt with the first service on May 15, 
1938. Gifts for the building fund were secured from 
many sources other than from the combined mem- 
bership, which at that time was seventy-five. The 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, through Pres- 
bytery’s Home Mission Committee, made a contri- 
bution, as did various churches and individuals. The 
largest gift, $1,000, was made by Elder J. V. Clary 
of the Smyrna Church. 


A CHURCH WITH A ProGRAM 


Under Mr. Matthews’ consecrated leadership, this 
new church is operating on a full church program 
the year around, according to the official outline of 
Our Church’s Program in the General Assembly. 
His young people often lead in numbers and enthu- 
siasm all other presbytery delegations at fall and 
spring meetings of the young people’s league; the 
women use in full the Woman’s Auxiliary plan; and 
the Sunday school and other activities are built 
around a new loyalty to Christ and His Church, with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church as a channel for 
service. The rapid growth in gifts to Foreign Mis- 
sions, Home Missions, Religious and Christian Edu- 
cation, and the loyal support of our Presbyterian 
institutions and enterprises is noteworthy. 

The Little River-Dominick Church now reports 
135 active members, a Sunday school enrollment of 
160, a woman’s auxiliary of 30, and one of the best 
young people’s organizations in the presbytery. On 
the last Sunday of the church year, the attendance 
at Sunday school and church worship services was 
140. Services are held each Sunday afternoon. 

The man who has been God’s country preacher in 
this enterprise is naturally in great demand. He 
teaches a course in the Bible at the near-by state 
school; is chairman of Presbytery’s Committee on 
the Assembly’s Training School; and is a member of 
the Committees on Stewardship and on Religious 
Education. As sub-chairman on extension work, he 
has spoken throughout the presbytery. 

Ministers and laymen alike in South Carolina 
Presbytery join in gratitude to God for the gift 


of this untiring leader, soul-winner, church-builder 
and loyal friend. 





Frank Hall Wright 


(Continued from page 328) 


Buckner Harrison, and they are living in Chicago 
and have two children, Frank, Jr., joined the avia- 
tion service of his government during the World 
War and died in camp while in training. After the 
death of Dr. Wright in 1922, Mrs. Wright moved to 
Chicago, where she lived until her death in 1935. 
Dr. Wright established his family in Dallas, Texas, 
on account of its easy accessibility. He would spend 
his winters there and the rest of the time he followed 





camp life in the field. After ten or fifteen years of 
field work, he again began to drift into evangelistic 
work among the whites, and held meetings pretty 
well all over the South. He then established his 
home in St. Louis, where he was living when he died. 
He always kept up his contact with Indian work, 
although his active field work seemed to fade when 
statehood came to Oklahoma. 











Decrease for two months 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—June 1, 1939 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—June 1, 1940 


ae eee ee $19,764.46 
b Gee 9a WOR F take See 19,335.36 
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Thinking 
This business of being 


Dear CLARA: 

How glad I was to hear from you, but what did 
you mean by saying there were three types in your 
auxiliary membership,—leaders, followers, and nom- 
inal members! My dear, if that be true of amy auxil- 
iary, it is the responsibility of the first two to make 
the third type into the second. The report blank 
has only one classification for all, MEMBERS. 

You seem to have become confused in your think- 
ing. I'm sure you did not really mean there is re- 
sponsibility and privilege and honor for leaders only. 
I admit we followers get few bouquets and seldom 
make the headlines, but I’d like to ask you just one 
question: How could there be any leaders if there 
were no followers? 

Clara, don’t minimize the grace of “followship.” 
Following denotes action, following requires service, 
following demands study. In other words, following 
is work. You ought to realize it too. Surely you 
have not forgotten that when you were a circle 
chairman you wrote me what a joy Agnes was as a 
member—always present (and on time), attentive, 
prepared to take part in the program discussions, 


Straight 


an Auxiliary follower 


willing to serve in any way—a genuine supporter. 

What a fine group of followers our ex-officers 
should make! They realize the value of followers. 
I’m hoping Betty is the exception that proves the 
rule. I admit I was shocked to have you quote her 
as saying, “I’m no longer president, I don’t need to 
do a single thing. I don’t even have to attend since 
I don’t preside.” I know the burden of leadership 
was heavy at times because her members were not 
always good followers, but that is all the more rea- 
son for her to be the active follower she desired 
others to be when she was the leader. 

Don’t you remember how as girls we played 
“Follow the Leader”? My dear, let’s start that game 
in our auxiliary. Then it can be said of us, “Her 
price is far above rubies. ... Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all....A 
avoman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

Can’t you still hear Doctor Brown reading Prov- 
erbs to us? 

Write to me soon. 

Lovingly, 
(Mrs. Ropert) Mary DEWELL. 





Good Following a Requisite of Good Leadership 
By MRS. J. J. STEPHENSON, JR. 


PERHAPS NO WALK IN LIFE IS SO UNDERESTIMATED AS 
that of the follower. Books, essays, and speeches, 
countless in number, have been and are being written 
about the all-important art of leading, living, teach- 
ing, speaking, singing, etc., but very little is ever 
said or written about the art of following—and fol- 
lowing is an art, although not recognized as such. 
Good following is a requisite of good leadership, for 
where there are no followers, there is of a certainty 
no need for a leader. 
Quite important it is for us to understand that 
every good leader is in one way or another, a fol- 
lower; and every follower not only follows, but he 
actually leads other followers. The success of a 
leader is the ability of that one to follow. The word 
“follow” implies pursuit, seeking, striving after, and 
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learning. When we think of following we picture 
a road leading somewhere—perhaps toward a goal, 
or even a reward. There is a sense of security that 
possesses the follower in knowing that he is being 
led along this road by a leader who knows the way. 


“Come ye after me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men. And straightway 
they forsook their nets, and followed him.” 


How familiar to every Christian is that passage from 
the book of Mark when Jesus chose His disciples 
(followers), and they in turn chose to follow Him. 
How different might the story have been if they 
had not wanted to be followers. 

In our Church and our Auxiliary, Christ is the 


only Head, or Leader. Then, if there is only one— 
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Leader, we are all followers—His followers. That 
fact alone glorifies the station of the follower. Jesus 
gave His followers definite instructions, “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, | am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Matt. 28:19, 20. If we follow Him and obey His 
command, He is with us “alway.” What a goal to 
seek, what a reward to the humble follower! Every 

















one of us has a definite work to do, even though we 
may be following some particular leader. If we 
could only keep in mind that every follower has a 
follower—some one or ones who are looking to us 
to lead them—then we would all become much 
better followers. 

“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
and so it is with our Auxiliary. Each of us is a link 
in that great chain which reaches around the world. 
Let us keep it strong. It must not break, so it is up 
to the noble followers to keep it one. 



















THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 


Topic: “Christian Attitudes—What Should They Be 
in the World of Today?” 


In preparation for the circle discussion of this 
topic, every member should read the article by this 
title in the June issue of the PrEsBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
page 243. It was prepared by Miss Annie Tait 
Jenkins, and contains much food for thought. See 
the Year Book of Programs for a list of books that 
bear on the subject. No one can purchase or read 
all of them; but this discussion study should certainly 
be an impetus to hundreds of women to read some 
of the books. With the topic for discussion in mind, 
you will be able to find in your general reading of 
the daily paper and the weekly and monthly maga- 
zines much that will help you to make a worth-while 
contribution to the discussion. The leaders, of 
course, will want the Circle Program helps from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, price 10 
cents, but every woman is asked to be prepared to 
have a part in the discussion. 


Concerning July Programs 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAMS 


Topic: “The Moral Implications of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 


Are you familiar with the Monroe Doctrine? Of 
course, you reply—or do you readily admit that it 
has been such a long time since you made a study 
of it in your history class at school that you re- 
member only in a very general way that it has some- 
thing to do with the relations of our own United 
States to other American countries? Anyway, look 
it up and read it; then read in the April and May 
issues, and this issue, of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
those fine articles which tell of our work in Mexico 
and in Brazil. You who may be responsible for this 
program will find in these articles much that you 
may be able to use; and you who do not have the 
responsibility of the program will find it of much 
more interest if you are fully conversant with the 
subject. 








“KNow OvuRSELVES” WAS THE SUBJECT OF THE VERY 
unusual program of the April meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Decatur, Georgia, First 
Presbyterian Church. It was featured by a “Floor 
Show” in form of a “Procession of the Months,”’ as 
the members of the auxiliary were seated at beauti- 
fully appointed luncheon tables. 

Each of the thirteen circles had a table, adorned 
with exquisite center-pieces of baskets and bowls of 
spring flowers. The table decorations and delicious 
lunch were furnished by circle members, many of 
the women bringing their most-prized china and 
napery from their homes, for this special occasion. 
The officers of the auxiliary, the circle chairmen, 
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A “Know Ourselves” Program 


secretaries of causes, new members, and visitors were 
introduced. 

May was presented as the “Birthday Month,” 
when there would be an auxiliary party with each 
guest bringing a penny for the numbers of years she 
is old, the offering to be used for Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

September and February are “blessing box 
months” in this auxiliary, and this feature was pre- 
sented by one in costume decorated with blessing 
boxes. 

In the procession of months, December had two 
representatives: The “Christmas Box” for home mis- 
sionaries, presented in a short skit; and the “Joy 
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Gift and Ministerial Relief,” illustrated by little 
mannequins in a doll house. 

“[ jterature, all the year through” was represented 
by a woman dressed as a “sandwich man,” display- 
ing miniature publications. 

“Christian Social Service” and “Medical Atten- 
tion to Pupils” proved very entertaining. A group 
of children from the Negro kindergarten, sponsored 
by the auxiliary, recited Scripture verses and sang, 
smiling brightly. Each was given a well-balanced 
lunch, representing typical lunches furnished the 
Negro kindergarten daily by the different circles 
of this and other auxiliaries in the city. The Scottish 
Rite Hospital work was represented by a float, and 
work at the jail and county farm were told by one 
who carried magazines and a basket of quilt scraps. 

January, the month of Home and Foreign Mission 
Study, was ably discussed by Mrs. R. N. Mont- 
gomery, 2 missionary from China, whose family 
is spending their furlough in Decatur. She wore a 
beautiful Chinese costume. Others in this presenta- 
tion wore costumes of Korea, of Japan, and of 
China. The White Cross work of the auxiliary was 
presented at this time. 

The meeting closed with the “Circle of Friend- 
ship,” formed around the entire room, all joining 
hands and singing “Blest Be the Tie That Binds”; 
then a silent prayer was offered, each praying espe- 
cially for her whose hand she held, and for Divine 
Guidance in the work of the Church and Auxiliary. 

Dr. McGeachy, the pastor, closed with a prayer 
and benediction. 





Mr. Jas. R. Sydnor, of the Assembly’s Training School, who 
will have charge of the music during the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Training School at Montreat 





Suggested Prayer Petitions 


“O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come.” 

“Give ear to my words, O Lord, consider my medi- 
tation. Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my 
King, and my God: for unto thee will I pray.” 


That Christians may “have a sense of what is vital” 
and take time for fellowship with God, who alone 
can give to us the desire to serve Him worthily. 

That those who are on vacations may give them- 
selves opportunities to be refreshed in soul as well 
as in body. 

That God’s blessings may be abundantly poured out 


JULY 1940 


upon all who gather in Christian conferences 
throughout the world, that they may be a mighty 
force in the life and ministry of the Church. 

That in this day of war we, who are Christian, may 
realize the opportunity and responsibility which 
is ours to present Christ to the world through our 
attitudes as well as through our service. 

That we should be faithful to pray for all souls who 
are out of Christ, and for all situations in the 
world that are out of harmony with the will of 
God. 

That our great Church membership may be earnest 
and diligent in their service to win souls to Christ. 
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Nurses at Stillman Institute. This picture was made in front of the new Nurses’ Home building, erected with a 
part of the 1938 Birthday Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The building was dedicated during the April meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Central Alabama Presbytery, at which time Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of 
Woman’s Work, was present. Dr. Nettie Grier, missionary to China, made the dedication address. Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery, as a representative of the Executive Committee of Home Missions, read a message from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. Homer McMillan. Mrs. S. H. Askew was also present and brought greetings. She visited all of the meet- 
ings of the presbyterials of Snedecor Memorial Synod this year. 
















CONCERNING OUR OWN ATTITUDES 


What’s Right With Marriage 
BINKLEY AND BINKLEY, $2.50. 

This book proves as refreshing as its title, written as 
it is by a husband and wife who love one another 
deeply and who, therefore, bring to their work not 
alone the values of wide research but also those de- 
rived from their own rich and happy experiences. 
They present the prevailing attitudes toward mar- 
riage in a unique manner, and reveal how the current 
idea of romanticism has proven a great handicap to 
happiness in marriage, as success is felt to be largely 
“in the lap of the gods” rather than a matter of 


*Mrs. Emmett F. Horine. 
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A Page for Parents 


By HELEN HORINE* 







personal achievement. Practical and plain and with 
a sincere purpose to help others to find in their mar- 
riages the happiness which is theirs, this book will 
prove of real help to all who take seriously this job 
of marriage and parenthood. 


The Married Woman 
G.apys Groves AND Rosert Ross, $2.50. 


Written by a woman who is a wife, mother, teacher 
and a medical expert. Any woman will find in this 
book great help, but it will be of invaluable assist- 
ance to those women whose happiness and success 
in marriage is made difficult by inadequate or dis- 
torted information as to the physical aspects of the 
marital relationship. It offers a frank and thoroughly 
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wholesome treatment of a subject of which we dare 
not remain ignorant. 


Good Housekeeping Marriage Book 

A Symposium. BicELow, GROVES AND OTHERS, 

$1.96. 

Prepared by twelve well- -qualified and well-known 
authors, this treats of marriage from the standpoints 
both of its rewards and its problems. To those who 
are married and to those who are preparing for 
marriage, it will afford real help. Some of the topics 
discussed are: When should wives work? Shall we 
have children? What persons constitute good mar- 
riage risks? How avoid divorce and how foster re- 
ligion within the home? Particularly helpful are 
The Case for Monogamy, as contributed by Gladys 
Groves, and Detour around Reno, by Hornell Hart. 


An American Idyll 

CorNELIA STRATTON PARKER, $2.00. 
This is not a recent publication. It has, however, 
stood the test of time as a beautiful and moving de- 
scription of family life at its happiest and best in 
spite of economic hardship and deep sorrows. It is 
the sort of life story that makes you fall in love with 
your husband all over again. It is an excellent book 
to read aloud within the family group. 


CONCERNING CHILD PROBLEMS 


The Modern Parent - 


Garry CLEVELAND Myers, $1.25. 


Dr. Myer’s thesis is that it is we parents who create 
problems for our children rather than they for us. 
He then proceeds to delineate the many ways in 
which this is all too apparent. We hinder their fullest 
development through our lack of courtesy toward 
them, by the inconsistency of our discipline, and by 
our own selfishness. Whether we like the picture 
which is presented or not, most of us will see our- 
selves mirrored somewhere within its pages. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child 
Douctas A. THom, M.D., $2.50. 


Dr. Thom, director of the internationally recognized 
Habit Cia of Boston, is excellently qualified to 
offer us real assistance in the field of parent-child re- 
lationships, He deals with patterns of conduct with 
which most of us are only too familiar, and not only 
suggests techniques of handling them, but also dis- 
cusses the reasons underlying such conduct, in order 
that we may deal with the disease itself rather than 
merely treat the symptoms. 


JULY 1940 


CONCERNING SEX - INSTRUCTION 

Growing Up 

De ScHweEINItTz, $1.7 
Written in simple dual language for the child of 
five or six, and profusely and well illustr: ated, this 
little book will prove a boon to those parents who 
encounter difficulty in putting into words this infor- 
mation which is the right of every child, and which 
should by all means be given by its parents. 

ew Patterns in Sex Teaching 

FRANCIS BRUCE STRAIN, $2.00. 
Somewhat more advanced than Growing Up, and 
more comprehensive in its treatment, this book will 


prove particularly helpful in its manner of dealing 
with the father’s part in the process of creation. 


CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS 
OF CHILDREN 


Opening Doors of Childhood 
Lewis J. SHERRILL, $1.75. 


TRAINING 


Dr. Sherrill draws upon his rich experiences, both 
of classroom and of family life, to give to us this 
remarkably fine and penetrating study of the place 
of religion in life, and of its grow th within the 
family. Recognizing the values which we all deeply 
desire for our children, and which can be derived 
alone from a religion which has its roots in reality, 
Dr. Sherrill offers us simply-worded yet exceedingly 
sound suggestions as to how we may develop Chris- 
tian conduct if we parents are but w illing to pay the 
price. Especially timely and excellent is the chapter 
which treats of w rongdoing on the part of the child, 
his need to face the consequences of his deeds, and 
his need also of knowing human forgiveness, in 
order that he may therein glimpse something of a 
Heavenly Father’s forgiveness. Throughout the en- 
tire volume there is a wealth of illustrative material 
which adds greatly to its practical usefulness. 


Prayers for Little Children 
My Own Book of Prayers 
Mary ALIcE JONES, $.10 each. 


These inexpensive little volumes of prayers, prepared 
respectively for the very young and the early adoles- 
cent, provide us a guide to the type of prayer which 
expresses the thoughts and émotions of children, and 
are intended as such rather than as prayers to be 
memorized, They are simple but lovely, and the 
illustrations add to their interest. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami District, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape Town.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! 8. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanch A. (R.N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
rica.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 


Kasha, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 
ane, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 


om Min Roseva. 
a nly Miss Charlotte B. 
Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Co: Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 
Lraie, Mr. Allen M. 
acksori, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
ane t neg Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. hex J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Eaniwen, Rev. A. L. (c) 
Hampton, — Julia 8. (R.N.) 
“Holladay, M iss Virginia. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Congas Bello, E. de Minas, 


razil.) 


*Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
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Formiga, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. John. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss = 
Schlich, Miss May 

Wheelock, Mr. oma Sirs. John H. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coragoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Ev: lico, 
Agnes Erskine, ife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Douglas, Miss Margaret. 

Hen erlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
tMason, Miss Gertrude S 

Wilson, Miss Mary lisabeth. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Asegueey, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Patos, 1938. 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos, 1940. 


Cimon, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, "Brazil. ) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Goiania, 1940 
(Address, Goiania, Goyaz, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil. 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 








MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
—. Miss R. Elinore. 
eGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. _ Aer. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Ties s. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Moffett. Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China. 


Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 

Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


(Now 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte ae ? } 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. C 
Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, ‘Rev. and Mrs. C. H 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China. j 

Farr, Miss Grace. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.). 
Mizell, Miss M: erite. 
Price, ‘Dr. and * rs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Sells, Miss Margaret. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Mrs. Nettie D. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H 
MoFadyen, Dr. and ea. A.A 
Sloan, Miss Mary 

Talbot, Rev. pea Me G.B 
Young, Miss Lois. 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 


Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku. , China.) 
*Montgome a 
nes ee 2. ev. ee Mrs. Jas. N. 
Womeldorf, “ and Mrs. G. R. 
_ Miss Jose ~ ine Ag 
Yates, Rev. and 0. F. 


Sutsien, 1893, 
EP arpea Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
ey, Mrs. J. W. 

Hobnston, Miss M. M 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs, W.F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 
Wood, "Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
{Bradiey, Miss Lina E. 

*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
Hall, Lamy ay a 


M 

Talbot. 1 Ree is Mary. 4 ‘. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Wissel 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
, Miss eee, 
Stevens, Rev. Geo 
White, Rev. and Mire, ” Hugh W. 


Fowning. 
Adee. ahaha, Sorat via 


ea Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and ae. af A. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, 
Crawford, 4 = Mrs. Vernon A. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E 
*Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan. ) 
Erickson, er. and Mrs. S. M. 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Dusiiend, Miss Ruth. 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, 1 Miss Leila G. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, T oyohashi, Japan.) 


‘ore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
R Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
—_ Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Tokyo Language School. 
_14 Mita Dai Machi, 1 Chome 
Addie be-ku, Tokyo, Japan.) 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
{Boyee, Miss Flora. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
‘McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D 
Winn, Miss Emily. 





Kunsan, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. 8. 
Woods, Miss Elizabeth B. (R.N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
tPreston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
MecMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 








Soonchun, 1913. 

(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 


Southall, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson B. | 
K. 


Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca, 1919. 

(Address, Hidalgo 13, Toluca, Estado 
do Mexico.) 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.). 


*Sou‘aerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 


*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 





Morelia, 1919. ’ 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, i: 
Mexico.) 
Coopedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 


Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Cuernavaca, 1938. 
(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M.., Jr. 
Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) i 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 





Teloloapan, 1937. 
(Address, Teloloapan, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 


Brownsville, Texas. 
(111 Washington Street.) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V 


Tasquillo, 1939. 
(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
McKinney, Mr. Richmond. 





‘Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
{Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan and Chosen require 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
de!'very in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 


for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China,.Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 


uide. 





Church Records Filmed 


A PROJECT NOW IN PROGRESS AT VANDERBILT UNI- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, is the recording on 
film of valuable church records as a phase of the 
Vanderbilt Library’s program of preserving primary 
source material dealing with the South Central Re- 
gion of the United States and particularly Tennes- 
see. 

This process of preserving documents, books, and 
written materials as photographs is known as micro- 
filming. Each page is photographed and preserved 
on a single frame of a reel of film, the entire reel, 
consisting of a whole book, taking up no more space 
than a spool of thread. The film is used by pro- 
jection on a screen in a manner comparable to 
lantern-slide projection. 

With funds provided by the Nashville Chapter of 
the Society of Colonial Dames, the following proj- 
ects have been filmed: 


i. The records of the First Presbyterian Church 


of Nashville, from 1827 through 1929. This 
includes a total of thirty-one volumes and 
many miscellaneous letters covering minutes of 
the sessions, a register of officers and com- 
municants, and the records of baptisms, mar- 
riages, births, and other data. 

2. The records of Christ Episcopal Church of 
Nashville for the period 1825-1925, a total of 
eight volumes. 


3. The records of the Zion Presbyterian Church 
of Columbia, Tennessee, including six volumes 
covering the period 1805 through 1935. 

4. The dicennial census schedules for Tennessee 
from 1790 through 1840 inclusive. 


This project affords members of the faculty and 
graduate students of Vanderbilt University oppor- 
tunity to study rare and important historical ma- 
terial necessary in their research. 


























THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


SAYS 


“Thank CYou! 


We are deeply appreciative of the growing codperation and enthusiastic 
support which the Educational and Benevolence Departments of our Executive 
Committee are receiving from countless members of our Presbyterian family. 
We recognize, however, that it is your excellent leadership, your understanding, 
and prayerful implementing of our program in the local churches that are really 
producing the increasingly gratifying spiritual results throughout our Assembly. 


To the Woman’s Auxiliaries our Executive Committee is especially grate- 
ful. Their active and sympathetic support of our Benevolence program is 
notably demonstrated in the 1940 Birthday Offering for Vacation Bible Schools 
in underprivileged communities. Here, indeed, is ample testimony to the fact 
that our Church is aware of, and actively concerned about, its responsibility 
to the children of the South. Our Executive Committee pledges to the Church as 
a whole, and to the Woman’s Auxiliary in particular, the most careful and effec- 


tive administration of this offering, to the end that children may be brought to 
Christ. 


To all who had a part in this Birthday Offering, and to all who support in 
other ways the cause of Religious Education in our Church, we again say, 


“THANK YOU!” 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








